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Yeah lt Flexes Downward 


By CHESTER H. GRAY 








Mr. Car Owner! 


You BE 
THE JUDGE 








Reap the comparison of construction 
and prices outlined below and judge for yourself. 
Why should anyone take chances with special 
brand tires of unknown manufacture when you 
can buy Firestone quality tires at no extra cost? 


Firestone Service Dealers save you money 
and serve you better because of Firestone’s direct 
buying of rubber and cotton —undivided inter- 
est in building tires — owning our own tire facto- 
ries, the most efficient in the world —and the es- 
tablishing of a great economical distributing and 


standardized service system. 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer, or 
Service Store today — you will get more value for 


your dollar! 






























| Construction and Quality | 








WsrPecia.| 
BRAND 
4-50-21 TIRE | °" MAIL 
TIRE ORDER | 
TIRE 
\Mere Rubber 
| Volume, cu.in. | 172 | 16% | 
\Meore Weight, 1bs./16.99 15.73, 
‘More Width, in. .| 4.75 | 4.74 
| 
Mere Thickness, 
} es» ¢ +6 @ 4 -627 -578 | 
Mere Plies at | 
Tread. . «+. & 5 
‘Same Price . l¢s.c9les.¢9 

















Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store. See 
for yourself sections cut from various tires. 


eS Compare Quality—Construction—and Prices. 


| 






























































Double Guarantee—Every tire manu- 
factured by Firestone bears the name “‘FIRE- 
STONE” and carries Firestone’s unlimited 
guarantee and that of Firestone’s 25,000 serv- 
ice-giving dealers. You are doubly protected. 








Now you can buy | 

J Y $gag9a8s 
Firestone = 
and 

GUM-DIPPED TIRES for up | 

THESE PRICES 

AvromosiLe Manufacturers do not take 

| chances with special brand tires. Why should 

| you take the risk when you can save money 

by buying Firestone quality Oldfield type from 

our dealers and in addition get their service. 

We list below the leading replacement sizes. ' 
our WsPeciay our 

| ae -or can Gan taccuel ‘Gee’ loneeen 

| EACH ORDER TIRE PER PAIR 

Ford______ \ 

Chevrolet | |-40-21] $4.98 | $4.98 |$ 9.60) 

‘Chevrolet... |4.50-20] 5.60] 5.60 | 10.90) 

|Ford.......__ _..-- 14.50.21 5.69 5.69 11.10) 

_ az 

'Chevrolet_. } 4.75-19] 6.65 | 6.65 12.90| 

| Whippet__. 1 

/Erskine____ 6. 

| Plymouth J 4.75-20 75 6.75 | 13.10 

Chandler 

DeSoto____. 

D se 

urant 

Graham-Paige 5.00-19] 6.98 | 6.98 | 13.60 

| Pontiac | 

| Roosevelt 

Willys-Knight | 

Essex___. 

Nash______ 5.00-20) 97.10] 7.10 | 13.80) 

| Marquette 

| Oldsmobile 5.25-18] 97.90] 7.90 | 15.30) 

Buick.._______ ]5.25-21] 8.57 | 8.57 | 16.70 

a = } 

ordan_____ ‘i 

 ——hcemam 5.50-18] 8.75 8.75 | 17.00 

Gardner 

Marmon 

Oakland 5.50-19 

Peerless Seo] S20) S508 

Studebaker 

Chrysler____. 

Viking }6.00-18 11.20 | 11.20] 21.70 

|\Franklin_____ 

|Hudson_______ }Yo.00.19 11.40 | 11.40] a2.10 

Hupmobile. 

LaSalle______. 

Packard_____ 6.00-20] 1.50 | 11.50] 22.30 

Pierce-Arrow___|6.00-21| 33.65 | 11.65 | 22.60 

Stuts_______.._.6.50-20] 33.20 | 13.10 | 25.40 

Cadillac______. 

Sieaain  __ -}}7.00-20] 15.35 | 15.35 | 29.80 
*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distrib- 
utors such as mail order houses, oil companies and others, un- 
der a name that does not identify the tire manufacturer to the 
public, usually because he builds his “first line” tires under 
his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 
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| Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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Some New Farm Machinery 


HE NEW harvester-stacker 
U[Mrarvests small grain at a lower 

cost than the binder, a North 
Dakota research study shows. The 
lower cost is due to savings in time, 
twine and labor. The new machine 
cuts the grain and elevates it to a 
tank in which a cylindrical 1,000- 
pound stack is built with heads of grain toward the center. The 
tank then opens and sets the stack on the ground. The stacks 
can be moved to the thresher by using a bull rake. Easier than 


shocking the grain, pitching on bundle wagons and hauling, the 
Better quality of straw, too. 


North Dakota study shows. 


THE combine 
baler is designed to 
take hay or straw from 
the windrow. The baler 
is run by power from 
tractor take-off. Two 
men operate the out- 
fit, one on tractor, one 
on baler. A bale every 
45 seconds is the aver- 
age speed claimed by 
the manufacturers. Al- 
falfa cured in the wind- 
row goes into bales 
with practically no loss of leaves, which contain 
most of the protein. The pick-up mechanism can 
be detached and the baler used as a stationary 


outfit, driven by belt, at the stack or barn. Haydrying 


Farms. 


Corn is going into silo and crib aS 
more rapidly and more economically, thanks to 
the silage harvester and the corn picker. 

The silage harvester cuts the silage in the field 
and delivers it into truck or wagon. It is then 
blown into the silo; or, if the silo is pit or trench, 
dumped in. 

The popularity of the corn picker is not hard to 
understand. Husking from the standing stalks is 
done more quickly and more cheaply by pickers 
than by hand. (A two-row picker will husk 16 
acres a day). That accounts for one out of every 
seven acres being picked by 14,000 machines in 
Iowa last year. The figures are from Les Carl, 


statistician with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Tue life and satisfactory performance of farm 
machinery depends in a big way on its care—particularly its 
lubrication. On this subject, B. S. Phillips observes: 

“The best motor and tractor oil is the most economical to buy. 
It gives greater mileage per gallon for automobiles and trucks 
and many more hours per gallon on tractors, not to mention 
repair bills which mean money out of our pockets. Ordinary 
oil is never cheap. We must pay for using it in cold cash of 
repair costs. 

“‘Let me relate 
a personal experi- 
ence which might A. 
very easily have 
proven costly, 
had wheat prices 
held up last July. 
While operating 
a brand-new com- 
bine in the Ne- 
braska wheat 
fields, a good deal 
of engine trouble 
was experienced 
due to friction 
caused by the 
excessive heat. 
Valuable time 
was lost while 
the scorching 
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Also something about silos, lubri- 
cation, drying hay and other 


hh opics in Season 





Stack of small grain made by 
new harvester-stacker 
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nt at White Swan 
uicker, better hay 








blasts of wind were devouring many 
bushels of the precious crop. Finally 
we changed oils—used one which 
had originally been considered pro- 
hibitive because of the high price. 
No more trouble was encountered. 
Had this oil been used at the outset, 
we would have had a greater yield. 

“There is a difference of only a few cents a quart between 
the lowest grade oil that will quickly turn to watery, non- 
protecting sludge when subjected to fierce heat and the finest 
types of lubricants made from pure high grade crudes that will 
keep your automobile motors and tractor engines in good working 
condition under the most extreme circumstances. 
An initial saving of a few cents may very easily 
reduce the actual value of your car or tractor 
. by hundreds of dollars.” 


ONE hour from green alfalfa to 
alfalfa meal in the bag is the hay-making program 
at White Swan Farms, on U. S. Highway 20, west 
from Erie, Pa. In other words, artificial drying is 
practised on this certified milk farm. Frank 
Hamlin tells about a visit to the farm: 

“As you round the machine shed and mount 
the rise beyond, a weird contraption confronts 
you—a 65-foot long steel box surmounted by a 
60-foot steel chimney from which leisurely arises 
a column of black smoke. Numerous belts flap 
and whir along the box’s side. Steam pipes run 
this way and that in complicated patterns. 

“At the near end of 
the hay drier (by this 
time you have guessed 
that it is a hay drier) 
two men are pitching a 
load of wet alfalfa on to 
a sloping platform 
which carries the hay 
to two big steam-heated 
rollers extending the 
full width of the drier. 
These compress the hay 
into a mat about six 
inches thick and start 
it on the endless steel 
web which is to carry 
it for its one hour excursion through a series of similarly heated 
rollers. Just above the entrance of the box you will notice a 
large exhaust fan getting rid of the moisture laden air. 

“‘At the far end of the drier the alfalfa is delivered to the feed 
table of a hammer type grinder. The long steel fingers of the 
grinder’s self-feeder drum reach out for the hay and draw it in. 
A blower delivers the ground alfalfa to a dust collector and 
bagger. Meal is loaded into a truck and whisked away to storage. 

“J. Lynn Murphy, the designer, can tell you a lot about 
the process. For instance, one-fifth of sun-cured alfalfa is lost 
in the field. Of the other four-fifths, about 20 per cent 
of the original 
protein is lost. 
With this drier 
all of the crop 
is saved and 
only _ one-for- 
tieth of its pro- 
tein is lost. In 
other words, 
ordinary alfalfa 
hay has 12 per 
cent protein 
while the drier 
hay often runs 
over 19 per 
cent.The aroma 
of the dried 
[Cont. on page 33] 


The combine baler 
makes a short job 
of haying 
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“Six years ago I 
painted my barn with 
Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. Why try an- 
other brand when 
you find something 
as reasonable and as 
good as Dutch Boy. 
I’m very well satisfied 
and expect to con- 
tinue to use it.’”’— 


Joseph M. Hawver, Claverack, N. Y. 


"Good white-lead 
is the backbone of 
good paint. So why 
experiment when 
you can get Dutch 
Boy Soft Paste. 
That’s what I 
bought, and saved 
money.”—Wm. H. 
Tamm, Franksville, 
Wisc. 








“These buildings on the Fillmore 
Farms are well protected against severe 
Vermont winters. Practically all the build- 
ings on the estate are painted with Dutch 
Boy White-Lead. It lasts longer and is 
better. It’s cheaper too in the long run 
and we intend to stick to it.”—W. H. 
Hill, Bennington, Vt. 


* This price (as of April 1931) will vary somewhat de- 
pending upon buyer's distance from producing centers. 














DUTCH BOY Soft Paste WHITE“ LEAD 
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MIXING IS SO EASY 
“‘Never knew mixing white-lead 
could be so easy until I began using 
Dutch Boy Soft Paste. It smooths 
right out into paint in just a few min- 
utes. It’s a ‘treasure’ to busy folks 
who want to use every hour they can.” 
—J. E. Fort, Moncks Corners, S. C. 





REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 


FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one-quarter 
pint each of turpentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 


* * & 






100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White-Lead (3% Gallons) 
make about 6% gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white-lead 
is used, % gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 


SPEED 


.--that’s what “Quick Mixing” means 


Pore Warre-Leap PaInT 




















NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway — Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
—Chicago, 900 West 18th Street—Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street — Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street—Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co., of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Widener Bldg. 








in a jiffy 
...for about 








per gallon 





Time saved at the start of the job 
... less work repainting, too. See 
how Soft Paste speeds things! 


In the new Soft Paste form, Dutch Boy 
White-Lead is easily thinned ... quick and 
simple to mix. 

Just thin with pure linseed oil...add 
pure turpentine and drier...and, presto, 
it’s ready to use. 

In “‘no time” you have a paint you know 
is absolutely pure. That’s why 8 out of 
every 10 painters use Dutch Boy...and 
no one knows paint like a painter. It as- 
sures an elastic, protective coating that does 
not crack or scale. It wears down smoothly 
by gradual chalking, leaving a perfect sur- 
face for repainting. Then when you event- 
ually do repaint, you won't have to spend 
time or money burning and scraping. 

You see everything that goes into this 
quick-mixing paint. You know it is all pure 
and highest quality. 

Is there any more satisfying way to buy 
paint? Any easier way to get the best paint 
your money can buy? 

121, 25, 50 lb. pails and 100 Ib. kegs. 





FREE? Send for the little folder 
offered free in the coupon. It shows you 
just what you want to know about 
painting. And how to get better results 
much easier. Send for it now. 





yor oe 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices at left) 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the folder that tells me how 
to do much better painting, easier and for less 
money. 





Name 





Address 





FJ-12 Place and State 
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at all, ought to have a name. Abso- 
lutely. 

We have been in the business of supply- 
ing names for a good many years, and 
have collected a large list of the kind of 
names that are most commonly preferred. 
Of course where a farm has some unusual 
feature, that makes the selection com- 
paratively easy, and reduces the danger 
of having two or three farms of the same 
name in the same neighborhood. 

Some states have systems by 
which farm names can be regis- 
tered; most states don’t. Per- 
haps you did not know that 
we have such a system, regis- 
tering farm names by counties. 
If you would like to have us 
register your name, send it 
along, and we'll put you on the 
list. Then we can tell any 
future inquirer from your 
county that that particular 
farm name is taken. 

Also, as I say, we are glad to 


Yea farm, if it is any kind of a farm 








COVER DESIGN . 

NEW FARM MACHINERY 

YEAH, IT FLEXES DOWNWARD 
NEW ROADS TO MARKET . 
CREDIT Is NO CURE 

PELLETS FOR POULTRY 
CANNING SUMMER FRUITS 

THE WEDDING IN THE COUNTRY 


PEAKING of Voc. Ag., the Manual of 

the F. F. A. is being called for right 
along, and we must print the Third Edition 
very soon, supposing the F. F. A. authori- 
ties want us to continue with it. 

If you need Manuals, better send for 
them at once and be sure of no delay. The 
price is fixed at 15 cents, cash with order, 
any quantity, any address. 
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CONTENTS for June 


SUPPOSE the title of Miss Gardiner’s 
cover picture, if it had one, would be 
“Thank goodness that’s over!”’ Plainly the 
good-looking youngsters have just finished 
their graduation exercises, it’s a warm 
June day, and they are happy to be through 
with their roses and hot cap and gown. 
They got their diplomas, too, and that’s 
something to be particularly thankful for. 
Next month you will see a very different 
kind of a cover, in which a bright sun, a 
fat man, a pair of twins, 50 or 

60 other people and an autogiro 

are pleasingly mingled. If you 

don’t understand what that 

could be like, we’re sorry; you'll 


PAGE just have to wait and see. 


by Florence Gardiner 

and other Topics in Season 
by Chester H. Gray 7 

by Walter C. Schnopp 

. . and Other Editorials 10 
by Raymond T. Parkhurst 11 
by Grace Viall Gray 12 

Ruth Power Logan 


3 2 2 
EVERAL thousand subscrip- 
9 tions of Our Folks are ex- 


piring with this issue, and if 
you are one of them, the 
eye-dazzling orange-red renewal 
blank just ahead is aimed right 
1g at you. We want you to stay 


suggest names if you can’t think 
of a good one. 

e =e 
ERTIFICATES of Award 
for Modern Farm Homes 

are going out steadily, but we 
think we have hardly scratched 
the surface as yet. Send in your 
application, if your farm house 
has: 


by Christine 
Whiting Parmenter 
. Drawing by W. S. Davis 
by C. T. Gregory 

by Grif McKay 


FIVE GALLONS FREE Short Story 


THE SUNDAY OUTING SOCIETY 
TULIPS IN TROUBLE 

OLD BARN GOES MODERN 
WITH THE YOUNG FOLKS . 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
CARE OF YOUR FEET ; 
IDEAL DREss FOR HoT Days 


by Tim Webb 
by Phyllis Wray 
by Jane Moreland 


with us, please, and expect to 
earn your continued support by 


14 keeping this magazine (1) 
17 Bright; (2) Brief; (3) Clean; (4) 
18 Honest; (5) Entertaining; (6) 
99 Accurate; (7) Up-to-the-min- 
23 ute. If you like these qualities, 
og you belong right here on our list. 
27 ) Petes 

28 HESTER GRAY has been 


Screens 

Telephone 

Electric or Gas Lighting 

Running Water 

A Modern Bath Room 

Effective Sewage Disposal 

Refrigeration 

Power for Heavy Work 

Heat in All Rooms 
All members of the Extension and Voc. Ag. 
services are respectfully urged to supply 
themselves with application blanks for the 
Modern Farm Homes in their territory. 

Incidentally—is the Certificate of Award 
given only to readers of The Farm Journal? 
No. To anybody. 
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THE COURTEOUS WAY 

Your CHILD AND MONEY 
PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 
Opp MENTION 


. by Mary Blake Woodson 29 
by Edith Dixon 31 

, by Our Humorists 34 
(While We Think of It) 36 
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the Washington legislative 
agent of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration for a number of years. 
They call him the Head Lob- 
byist and the Uncrowned King 
of Washington. That is hardl 
fair to Chet, who does a al- 
we get all he wants out of Con 

t present he is concerned, as a | friends 
of agriculture are, over the ‘weakening of 
the protective tariff rates on farm products, 
by action of the Tariff Commission. We 
asked Chester to explain the situation to 
Our Folks, and you will find interesting 
his article that begins on the next reading 


page. The Editor 














Our Editorial Plan 


Our Folks. 


shine and hope; 


agement to all. 


The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to new subscribers on trial, two 
years for fifty cents, and one year for twenty-five cents ; to subscrib- 
ers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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We publish The Farm Journal for 
Our Folks now num- 
bering more than six million, are all those into whose homes the 
magazine goes-- father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and full of sun- 
that it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, profit, comfort and encour- 


Published Monthly by 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. Warp, President 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 
Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bidg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that all the advertisements in this 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by 
works, we will make good to actual! subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. 
Farm Journal.”’ 


Fair Play 


Always say, ‘I saw your advertisement in The 
This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For cuts, bruises, wounds, stings —all 
infections — LISTERINE-instantly ! 


Whenever the skin is broken, there is acute 
danger of infection. Germs of infection may 
reach the wound from other parts of the skin 
surface, or the air may transmit them. 
Whenever there is an accident such as a cut, 
bruise, burn, or sting, that breaks the surface 
of the skin, the intelligent thing to do is to 
douse full strength Listerine on the affected 
part, and to repeat the treatment frequently. 
For Listerine, though safe and non-poison- 
Ous, is a remarkable germicide with amazing 
power to kill germs without harming tissue. 
Repeated tests in great international labora- 
tories show that when used full strength, 
Listerine kills even the stubborn Staphylo- 


coccus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) in counts ranging to 200,000,000 
in 15 seconds. 

Listerine also has marked penetrating power, 
enabling it to reach germs in the tissue. 

Its prompt use in any open wound is a 
valuable aid to nature in destroying dangerous 
micro-organisms. 

In addition to its germicidal power, Listerine 
has a pleasant, healing effect. It reduces swell- 
ing, allays inflammation, and antiseptically 
cleanses the tissue. 

Use it full strength for all minor wounds and 
until the doctor comes, in serious ones. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 





Soothes, heals, combats infection : 
KILLS GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) ‘i 
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If they’re going to take down all our tall palings we will have to do something about it 


Veah, [ t F lexes Downward 


Commission, newly ap- 
pointed under the terms 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, is 
one of the busiest federal 
bodies in Washington. In fact 
it is not too much to say that 
the Commission is overworked. 
The cause for this is not 
the regular fact-finding work 
for which the Tariff Commis- 
sion years ago originally was created, but is owing to the extra- 
ordinary work, greatly detailed in character, which is forced on 
the Commission by the flexible provision. This sort of provision 
to make it possible that tariff rates might be changed occasionally 
as economic conditions change, or as extraordinary emergencies 
appear, was first incorporated in our national tariff legislation 
in the Tariff Act of 1922. 

The flexible provision of that act, now referred to as the old 
flexible provision, was a pioneer, and naturally the former Tariff 
Commission had some trouble in administering it. The prin- 
cipal trouble seemed to be the inability to get any speed under 
the former flexible provision. 


The Old Commission was Slow 


UCH complaint was heard at Washington from interested 

persons and organizations which appeared before the 
former Tariff Commission, on account of the great stretches of 
time which elapsed between that period when some one or some 
group filed a petition with the Commission asking for a change, 
and the executive action by the President in ordering a modifi- 
cation of the tariff rates asked for. Sometimes literally months 
went by before a public hearing was held by the Commission; 
oftentimes an equal period of months were consumed in the 
period between the close of the public hearing and the moment 
when the Commission at last transmitted its findings to the 
President. 

No one has criticized the old Commission for taking too 
much time in the actual work of conducting an open and public 
hearing. The loss of time was commonly alleged to occur before 
and after the public hearing. 


Gathering Cost Figures a Hard Job 


HE OLD Tariff Commission had as its defense for the long 

period before the public hearing was announced, that it was 
required under the terms of the former flexible provision to 
ascertain costs of production both on the domestic and foreign 
article in question. The task of getting the foreign cost of pro- 
duction was indeed a laborious and in many cases an impos- 
sible one. 

So the former Tariff Commission, taking all things into con- 
sideration and noting the strictures placed upon it by the terms 
of the old flexible provision, had a fairly good defense for its 
time-taking. Then after the public hearing had been concluded 
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the Commission had another 
excuse for taking weeks and 
even months in studying the 
matter further, before recom- 
mending to the President what 
he should do relative to chang- 
ing the rates. 

It was the practise of the 
former Tariff Commission, fol- 
lowing its ascertainment of 
foreign and domestic costs, to 
issue a Preliminary Statement of Information. This document 
was available to all interested persons before a public hearing was 
held on the commodity, the rates upon which were sought to 
be changed. This statement of preliminary information became 
a prominent feature of the evidence, pro and con, presented by 
the witnesses who appeared at the public hearing. 

When the hearing had been finished, the Commission was 
usually faced with the necessity of doing some of its work over. 
Its statement of preliminary information had been shown to be, 
either by the proponents or the opponents of the rate at issue, 
erroneous in whole or in part. Sometimes the manner of col- 
lecting the foreign costs of production were shown not to be 
exact. Sometimes the period taken by the Commission and its 
technological staff was demonstrated to have been non-repre- 
sentative in regard to the commodity under controversy. Some- 
times the areas, both domestic and foreign, selected by the 
Commission and its staff for the assembly of its information, 
were shown to be not the logical ones to select. 

These and other debatable points almost invariably brought 
to the attention of the Commission errors in its preliminary 
findings, which if not corrected would work unfairness on one 
or the other groups appearing before it at the public hearing, 
and interested in the commodity upon which a changed rate of 
duty was sought. 

The developments at these public hearings frequently, then, 
required the Commission to go over its findings again; to send 
its men abroad again; to study its domestic costs once more; 
and in some way or another realign and reform its findings 
before they should become definite and permanent, suitable to 
be submitted to the President of the United States. 

All this sort of work took weeks, and sometimes months, 
before the President could be definitely informed what the exact 
facts might be; such facts being arrived at by the Commission 
as well as by the opponents and proponents of the rates at issue. 
In other words the information and recommendations which 
finally went to the President were ‘‘checked and double checked,” 
to use an Amos and Andy expression, so that their percentage 
of error was reduced to the least possible figure. 


More Speed Called For 


HEN the writing of the Tariff Act of 1930 was being under- 
taken by Congress, endless amounts of argument and oratory 
were expended relative to the flexible provision, on account of 
this time element in getting decisions under the former system. 
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Oftentimes it was represented that what was needed was a 
flexible provision that could be made to work almost instan- 
taneously. The necessity for accuracy and painstaking gath- 
ering of information seemed for a while to be lost sight of, in 
the desire to secure speed. 

The result was that the writing of the present flexible pro- 
vision was done with the main idea in mind being to expedite 
action when once a petition was filed with the Commission 
asking for a changed rate of duty. 

Speed is the order of the day at the Tariff Commission now. 
It is grinding out new rates of duty so fast that if continued 
over a five-year period it will have run the course of all the 
rates in the tariff act. The new problem that confronts us is 
whether there is danger of too much speed, as undoubtedly there 
was annoyance, if not danger, in the extreme deliberation with 
which the former Commission acted. 

No one advocates those almost interminable stretches of 
weeks and months which occurred too often in the time of 
the old Tariff Commission; but all desire, or should desire, the 
assembly of accurate and unassailable information as being 
equally desirable as speed. 

Under the procedure of the present Commission those who 
appear before it, whether opponents or proponents of a changed 
rate of duty, have no knowledge of the information which the 
Commission may have accumulated on the point at issue. 
Whether or not the manner of approach of the Commission is 
right; whether or not the representative areas are the correct 
ones; whether or not the time selected is truly representative; 
all, and many other similar questions are held in the dark so far 
as those who appear before the Commission are concerned. 
The data that may be on hand as to costs, foreign and domestic; 
invoice prices; and other questions pertinent to every case 
before the Tariff Commission, are unknown to the interested 


parties. 


Evidence Under Difficulties 


HIS places the witnesses in the situation of appearing before 

a court—for the Commission is truly a quasi-judicial body— 
without having the information of the full evidence or data, 
and without knowing what is the approach to the ques- 
tions at issue on the part of the Commission. 

The two competing forces, that is the propo- 
nents and opponents in each case before the Com- 
mission, present their data usually one against 
the other; and if the Commission would take 
only evidence or data which is presented under 
sworn testimony at the public hearing, and 
make its findings on such evidence, which all 
interested parties have heard, it would be 
acting very much as a court ordinarily acts 
in making its decisions on the evidence 
heard under sworn testimony, after instruc- 
ting all parties at issue what the law and the 
procedure in the case might be. 
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But the Commission takes the evidence presented oy 


under sworn testimony in public hearing, and considers 

such evidence at any length which its merit justifies. It con- 
siders its a, propriateness to the method of approach to the 
problem, as predetermined by the Commission but not an- 
nounced to the interested parties, and then weighing both this 
public evidence and its own secret data, it makes its findings to 
the President. 

This procedure surely is not a judicial one; it gives the in- 
terested persons, proponents and opponents, no opportunity 
to advise the court whether its evidence—that is its data—and 
whether its understanding of the problem, heretofore referred 
to as the approach to the problem, are in error. 

If the former Tariff Commission was shown to have been in 
error in whole or in part in practically every case which it 
conducted under the flexible provision, how can one conclude 
that the present Tariff Commission can be always right in its 
data and in its approach? No one now has a chance to know 
what the present Tariff Commission has in the way of evidence 
or data, until it has digested the public sworn evidence, corre- 
lated it with its own secret evidence, transmitted its findings to 
the President, and the President has acted. 

Then it is too late to do anything, and is like locking the 
stable door after the horse has been stolen. 


The Dried-Fgg Case 


F THE Tariff Commission is a quasi-judicial body, it ought to 
act in its procedure very much as other judicial bodies act. 
This question of procedure on the part of the Tariff Commission, 
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in refusing to disclose its data and preliminary conclusions to 
the interested parties in any sought-for tariff rate change, came 
to an issue recently in the dried-egg hearing. Farm interests 
have been seeking to increase the rate on dried eggs, and other 
interests to hold it where it is, at 18 cents per pound. 

Those in favor of an increase requested the Commission on 
the first day of the hearing not to make its report to the President 
until a second hearing could be held, at which the Commission’s 
data and preliminary findings together with all the evidence 
under oath of the interested parties could be reviewed. Virtually, 
although not exactly, this was asking the Commission to go back 
to the procedure of the former Tariff Commission. The Com- 
mission heard the request of the interested groups, and later 
in the day announced that it could not grant such request. 

The next day, then, in order to place themselves in position 
to continue their effort to bring out into the open all pertinent 
matter, the interested groups filed a protest with the Commission 
against its final denial of their request. 


Tariff Flexing Downward 


HESE considerations would perhaps not seem of so great 

importance, if it were not for the fact that the present Tariff 
Commission is finding this kind of evidence sufficient to recom- 
mend to the President a number of decreases in the tariff rates 
on agricultural products. 

The maple sirup and sugar report was the first involving an 
agricultural product reaching the President from the new Com- 
mission. The President approved the recommendation and 
ordered reductions in duties by proclamation. Immediately a 
storm of protest went up from maple-sugar-producing regions. 
The Vermont legislature adopted a special resolution con- 
demning this action. 

The next two cases involving farm products on which the Com- 
mission reported to the President were cherries and tomatoes, 
prepared or preserved. The President refused to approve 
recommendations of the Commission for decreases in duties on 
these products, and sent the reports back. 

The report of the Commission on maple sugar and maple 
sirup discloses that the Commission merely made a hasty survey 
to determine if any changes had occurred since its pre- 

vious report on maple sirup and sugar, based on a 
study made by the Commission for the year 
1925—five years previous. 

Data in the previous report was held to be 
unreliable and unrepresentative in numerous 
particulars by witnesses at the public hearing 
with first hand knowledge of costs of produc- 
tion, among whom was an economist of the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It was shown that had proper adjustments 
been made in the cost there would have been 

shown a difference in cost of production of 

not less than 6 cents per pound on sirup, and 
not less than 9 cents per pound on sugar. 


Old Figures Utilized 


N THE canned tomato case the Commission in a former report 

based on a previous study found that the difference in cost of 
production of canned tomatoes in the United States and in Italy 
would require a duty of 30.67 per cent ad valorem in order to 
equalize these differences. This difference did not include 
interest on investments in canneries and equipment in the 
domestic cost data, nor did it deduct farm profits, canner’s 
profits, or selling costs from Italian invoice prices, which were 
used in lieu of costs of production, nor did it make any 
allowance for the price preference enjoyed by the Italian 
product. 

Spokesman for domestic producers contended that when 
proper allowances were made for these items, the existing 
duty of 50 per cent ad valorem would be amply justified. The 
Commission, however, recommended a duty of 25 per cent— 
lower even than the original finding of the old Commission. 

In the cherry case the Commission recommended reductions 
in duties, notwithstanding the fact that in an investigation in 
1927 the old Commission found a difference in the cost of pro- 
duction of pitted cherries, sulphured or in brine, amounting to 
9.877 cents per pound. The rate in the Tariff Act of 1930 on 
pitted cherries was 9.5 cents per pound. 

So there seems to be some necessity, if agriculture is going to 
hold the protective rates which Congress has granted it, that 
all deliberations, all evidence, and all data be brought out into 
the open in a judicial manner, just as it is when Congress is 
enacting the original tariff rates. 
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New Roads tO Market 
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experience in 
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farm, in the garden, 
and in the home have 
taught West Virginia 
farm women some val- 
uable lessons about the most profitable means of disposing of 
what they have for sale. 

One of the leading women in this movement which centers in 
a business organization known as the Mountain State Home 
Industries, Incorporated, backed by the West Virginia Farm 
Women’s Bureau, in co-operation with the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of West Virginia University, is Mrs. G. R. Bigelow 
of Wood county, whose income from the sale of products pro- 
duced on the farm and made in the home through the home 
industries shop in her county has averaged more than $100 a 
month for four or five years. 

Mrs. Bigelow is an ardent advocate of the idea of getting 
farm products as nearly ready to consume as possible before 
putting them on the market. She constantly urges her neighbor 
women and others she comes in contact with through the home 
industries work to convert their labor into money. “A made 
product,”’ she says, “‘brings more than twice as much as the 
same material in a raw state. I can get much more out of my 
butter and eggs made up in a cake. A pound cake costs me 85 
cents and I get $2 for it.” 

The sale of home industry products is carried on through 
stores or shops operated and managed by the women themselves, 
five of which are now in operation in the state. State headquar- 
ters are at Clarksburg with branch stores in Huntington, Parkers- 
burg, Weston and Elkins. These shops handle everything that 
the farm women produce on the farm, in the kitchen, or home, 
during time not required for their regular homemaking duties, 
that is salable. Standardized grades have been adopted for 
most of the products, which has been helpful in promoting 
their sale. 


What Sells Best 


OME of the more common articles handled in the shops in- 
clude cottage cheese, buttermilk, cookies, cakes, pies, bread, 
candy, hams, bacon, lard, sausage, butter, eggs, dressed poultry, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, canned goods and preserved products 
of every kind, jams, jellies, cut flowers, potted plants, 
bulbs, wild decorative plants (such as holly, bitter- 
sweet, rhododendron, and mountain laurel), hand- 
made pottery, baskets of all kinds from small fancy 
willow and reed novelties and trays to split hickory 
clothes hampers, quilts, woven and hooked rugs, 
scarfs and fancy needle work of all kinds. 
Realizing the wisdom of Mrs. Bigelow’s policy, 
the shop at Clarksburg tried a new adventure 
about a year ago when the women began 
serving lunches. At first this was tried only on 
special days. Now the shop maintains a cafeteria 
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and a number of farm women Dependable accommo- 
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a ong in preparing and serving dan to diaiansl 
Following closely the success of 
the cafeteria came another innovation—that of putting the 
products on the table in the home and inviting the consumers 
(in this case tourists) to obtain the “ready-to-eat” products in 
the home. This plan also created demand and sale for another 
thing that the home could offer but could not sell through the 
shops—the use of spare rooms and lodging accommodations. 
Opportunity was also afforded for the display and sale of pot- 
tery, baskets, rugs, stools and other handiwork right in the home. 
Thus this new advance which just got under way in a really 
organized form this past summer, although it began in an ex- 
perimental way three years ago, is uncovering a potential 
market heretofore but little realized. One properly conducted 
tourist home does more toward teaching lessons in home im- 
provement than could be accomplished by many lectures. 


cally all products MOUNTAIN STATE HOME INDUSTRIES 





Standardization is Important 


iy THIS new phase of the home industries program just as 
careful attention is given to standardization:as has been in 
the past for products offered for sale through the shops. Each 
home that meets the requirements adopted by the women for 
the protection of the best interests and welfare of the move- 
ment is rented an attractive roadside sign. 

Before one of the Mountain State Tourist Home signs can be 
obtained or displayed, a home must be scored and pass a 
satisfactory inspection. Points taken into consideration include 
its general appearance which must be attractive. The approach 
must be inviting, the grounds clean, grass cut, and shrubbery 
properly cared for. Paint must be good on the house, which 
must have porches for guests. There must be trees to offer 
shade and vines or awnings for further protection and comfort 
on the porches. Screens on windows and doors must be fly-proof. 

Comfortable furnishings, cleanliness, and good ventilation 
are stressed in scoring the bedrooms. 
Beds, springs and mattresses must 
be of such nature as to insure restful 
and refreshing repose and be equip- 
ped with clean sheets, pillows and 
covers which are changed after each 
guest departs, or frequently in case 
of a stay lasting several days. 

In the dining-room there must be 
plenty of light, a cheerful atmos- 
phere, and no flies or odor of cooking 
foods. Table linens must be fresh 
and the silver clean. Food must be 
properly prepared and served in a 
pleasing manner at the proper time. 

The use of home-grown 
products, such as vegetables, 
A West Virginia fruit, eggs, milk and other 
touristhome. Beau- similar articles is considered 
tiful views are as a vital factor. 
everywhere Both hot and cold water 
must be available in the 
bathroom, fixtures must be clean and plenty of 
clean towels provided. The matter of sanitation 
in and about the home must be given strict at- 
tention; water supply must be safe; and toilet 
wastes and all sewage satisfactorily disposed of. 
There must be no contagious or infectious disease 
in the family. The kitchen must be sanitary in 
every respect and well lighted and ventilated. 
Absolute cleanliness, neatness in dress and good 
health are required of all persons preparing or 
serving food. [Continued on page 35 
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More Alfalfa 


E can not tell every farmer exactly what he should do 
about everything. Not quite. 
But we can tell nearly every farmer one thing—he should 
grow more alfalfa and less oats, wheat and timothy. 


Credit is no Cure 


MONG the gilded idols which the earthquakes of the last 

eighteen months tumbled into fragments, is the theory that 

our bankers are a superior class, not only as to incomes, but as 
to foresight, wisdom and power. 

It has been devoutly believed that the bankers are appointed 

and chosen, even though self- 

chosen, to guide the nations 





The going rate of interest does not, in fact, control human 
affairs. It is only one element in a complex mechanism, the 
business of which is the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of real wealth. 

That machine is sadly out of gear. But it was not credit de- 
fects that put it there, nor credit repairs that will get it running 
smoothly again. It is those bankers who have learned this lesson, 
and humbly realize that they are only common human clay, 
that will be most useful to the community hereafter. 


That’s Something Gained 


NEMPLOYMENT, starvation and disease in the cities are 

very bad things, but we hear that the local authorities are 
reporting a great decrease in the number of the optimistic pests 
who used to tell us we must just smile our troubles away. 


Pulling the Vines 


RAPE growers of California, accustomed as they are to 
pulling together, are now facing the need of a new kind of 
pulling. The advisory committee appointed by the Grape Con- 
trol Board has recommended pulling enough vines to do away 
with a surplus of over 630,000 tons of fresh grapes of all classes. 
‘We are facing the probability of another large crop with no 
permanent means of taking care of this surplus. We have 
temporized with this situation long enough; put off the in- 
evitable from year to year. Some drastic action must be taken. 
We should get the proper sign-up, obtain credit from the Farm 
Board, take out the vines; and this should all be done at the 
earliest possible moment.” Thus the report of the committee 
concludes. 

Unquestionably the way to reduce a surplus is to reduce it; 
and how can it be done more effectively than by reduction of 
acreage? The Grape Control effort of last year, a kind of 

voluntary McNary-Haugen 
plan, must be classed as a 





along the paths of plenty; to 


failure. Perhaps vine-pulling 
will do better. 





instruct the laity what they 
must do, even when they 
would do otherwise; to see 
coming disaster afar off, and 
to assuage, if they can not 
prevent, its terrors. 

In particular, they have 
pointed to the rate of interest, 
as the great engine by which 
human affairs are regulated. 
Credit, or the control of credit, 
has draped their shoulders as 
with a celestial vestment, and 
has endowed its wearers with 
more than human attributes. 

Perhaps that is’a little ex- 
travagant. But it is a fact that 
bankers have thought some- 
what too well of themselves, 
and that their superiority 
complexes, like those of 
lesser souls, have received a 
series of nasty jolts. 

“The theory,” says one of 
the ablest of banking reviews, 
“that banking authorities only 
have to make money cheaper 
and that all will forthwith be 
well, seems to be losing sup- 
port even in quarters in which 








Passengers and Busses 


OULD you care to hear 
our latest views on the 
railroads? Thank you. 

The railroads are essential, 
and promise to remain so for a 
considerable time to come. 
They are operating under 
handicaps, including compe- 
tition from other kinds of 
transportation, and heavy 
taxes. As to taxes, who isn’t? 

The railroads are working 
hard, and on the whole intelli- 
gently, to offset or remove 
these handicaps, and must 
continue to do so. They 
should cease their efforts to 
get their roads valued at 
fictitious figures, so as to seem 
to justify high rates. They 
should resist the pressure of 
security holders and banks in 
this respect. 

Having already gotten rid 
of the handicap of the dis- 
agreeable ticket agent, the 
railroads should take up even 








it was most devoutly cher- 
ished.” Vulgarly speaking, it 








more important reforms. The 





has taken a sock in the eye. 
**Money rates have, in fact, 
been lower . . . than for 
many years past, without 
causing the slightest improvement in industry or in trade.” 

We have no objection to bankers. They perform, indeed, an 
indispensable function in civilized affairs, and on the whole 
with a fair degree of ability. It is not their fault that they are 
in a position to pay themselves, and mostly do pay themselves, 
a compensation for their services out of proportion to their real 
value to the community. 

But successful bankers, constantly reminded of their respon- 
sibilities to their depositors and the community, too often allow 
that responsibility to expand to an attitude of guardianship or 
possession. Such a delusion is demoralizing to its victim; it is 
exasperating to the common citizen; and it is baseless in fact. 
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Why crop forecasters grow gray and the rest 
of us lose our religion 


passenger does not ask more 
waiting on, or more speed, 
at present. He does want 
more comfortable seats, and 
windows that can be opened and closed readily. Of the two, 
the car-seats are more important. The uncomfortable contrap- 
tions in the day-coaches, and the horrid implements of torture 
in the sleepers and chair cars, must go. 

We speak lightly, but the thing is serious. Every private 
automobile has comfortable seats. Any third-rate motor-bus 
seats its passengers more comfortably than do the crack all- 
Pullman fliers, and everybody knows it, apparently, but the 
car-seat builders. It is idle to argue with the builders, who 
doubtless have dozens of reasons why this or that can not be 
done. We merely say to the railroads: seat your passengers 
more comfortably or take the consequences. 
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Pellets fr Poultry 


ENTION pellet feeding 
Mi to the rank and file of 

poultrymen in America 
and in many cases the reaction 
will be a question :‘‘What’s that?” 
The one who is “in the know” 
must then explain that the prac- 
tise involves compressing the 
feed in pellets instead of feeding 
it loose in the form 
of mash. 

Here in England 
no explanation of 
the term is neces- 
sary. Here, as in 
Wales and Ireland, 
practically the en- 
tire range of poul- 
try feeds is manu- 
factured and sold 
in pellets. Recently 
a large number of 
pellet-making ma- 
chines have gone 
to Germany. In 
Holland, pellets 
are extensively 
used for duck feed- 
ing. 

The production 
of pellets is pri- 
marily a manufac- 
turing process and 
especially adapt- 
able to commercial 
foodstuffs. It is, 
and probably will be, exceptional for a poultry-keeper to make 
them for himself. I know personally of only one poultry-keeper 
who has installed a pellet-making machine. He is a large 
general farmer in Scotland with about 10,000 laying hens. He 
has his own feed mill and uses pellets on range for his growing 
pullets and for his entire laying stock. Because of the saving in 
transportation costs from the feed mills to his farm, the invest- 
ment has, I believe, been a good one. 

Since the number of these pellet-making machines is increasing 
in the United States and Canada (and since several pellet feeds 
are now on the market—Editor), it is only natural for poultry- 
men in America to ask: ‘What are the possibilities of pellet 
feeding here? Are the commercial poultry feed manufacturers 
justified in installing the pellet-making machines?” Perhaps 
our experience with pellets here at the National Institute of 
Poultry Husbandry, as well as observations on the practise in 
flocks in England, will help you to answer those questions for 
yourself better than I could answer them for you. 


Four Ways of Feeding Pellets 


FEW words about the practise, first of all. The pellets can 

be fed in four ways—as a complete or “‘all-in-one’”’ ration; as 
an all-pellet feed with a few supplementary feeds such as grit, 
oyster shell, or green feeds; with scratch feed; or as a supplement 
to either a scratch-and-mash or an all-mash ration, to give 
increased feed consumption and to save the labor involved in 
wet mash feeding. 

At present, pellets are probably 
used to the greatest extent in the 
ordinary method of feeding, which 
includes a scratch mixture of whole 
or cracked grains, plus a mixture 
of ground grains, by-products and 
protein feeds, plus grit, oyster 
shell and green stuffs. 

The advantages claimed for 
having the mixture of ground 
grains, by-products and protein 
feeds in pellet or compressed form 
are many. No waste, no clogging 
of hoppers, no selection of ingredi- 
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By Raymond T. Parkhurst 


Director National Institute of 
Poultry Husbandry, England 


Laying size pellets, in pile at left 













Pellets take less storage 
space than mash 





Left, birds used in a 
pellet vs. mash experi- 
ment 


ents, every mouth- 
ful balanced, less 
storage space re- 
quired, lower feed 
consumption, and 
greater conveni- 
ence in feeding; 
it is more sanitary, 
more palatable, 
more digestible, 
keeping qualities 
are better, profits 
greater—those are 
some of the claims. 

When the scratch 
feed is eliminated, 
the additional advantages are those that the all-mash ration 
may have over the scratch-and-mash, such as a reduction in 
the labor of feeding, less skill required, ration is complete and 
balanced, the entire feeding practise is simplified, and it is an 
even more sanitary method of feeding than when scratch feed 
is fed. 


Pellet Feeding Has Come to Stay 


N THE other side, the disadvantages may include the higher 

cost of the pellets, less flexibility in meeting the require- 
ments of the birds, the camouflaging of the ingredients, more 
vices, “crazy chick’”’ trouble, atrophy of the gizzard, crumb- 
ling of pellets, litter feeding may be necessary, vitamin 
content of ration may be affected, and little accurate knowl- 
edge of the position of pellets in poultry feeding. 

At the National Institute of Poultry Husbandry, Newport, 
Salop, England, we have been experimenting with all-mash, 
all-pellets, and the use of pellets as a supplementary feed to 
dry mash in place of wet mash. The all-in-one pellets have 
been tried with and without green food and oyster shell, and 
compared with the all-in-one mash also with and without green 
food and oyster shell. 

Our experiments include also the comparison of pellets and 
mash for starting chicks in colony houses and in batteries, for 
growing chicks on range, for intensive and free range pullet 
egg production, for second year egg production, and for breeding 
stock. A preliminary report of 
recent experiments with pullets 
for egg production has been issued 
as Leaflet No. 16, “Pellet and 
All-Mash Experiments,” by Miss 
Helen M. Molyneux. 

It is my opinion that pellet 
feeding has favorable possibilities 
and has come to stay. The ad- 
vantages are not all that have 
been claimed, neither are the dis- 
advantages unsurmountable. From 
the meager data and information 
that is available, I feel that pellets 
will definitely [Cont. on page 22 
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Canning Summer Fruits 


lor Winter Use 


Now ’s the time, and it 5 not hard by modern methods 


answers to that question are many. The greatest reason 

why farm women can is to provide greens, vegetables and 
fruits for winter use, as well as fresh meats for the entire year. 
In other words, canning is done in the farm home today to 
provide a varied, healthful diet all the year round. Canning 
also saves food that is abundant at some period of the year to 
use in another when that kind is out of season or scarce. As 
one woman expresses it, “Canning is long distance cooking.” 
Home canned food which is always ready to serve, gives the 
homemaker a pleasant feeling of preparedness for unexpected 
company and emergency calls. 


Plenty of Fruit and Vegetables for Health 


E Americans are fast becoming health conscious. We know 

that health is something which is largely ours to keep and 
maintain and so we give careful attention to our diet for we 
have learned that this is one of the most important roads to 
health. Home canned fruits and vegetables which may be 
served in the winter play a large part in our family’s health. 

Having nothing to show for their labor is what discourages 
so many housekeepers. 
Dishes are washed, meals 
prepared and eaten, beds 
made and floors swept— 
the same round day after 
day, with little to show 
for all one’s efforts. But 
with canning, that’s dif- 
ferent. Shelf after shelf 
of appetizing, mouth- 
watering canned fruits, 
vegetables, meats and 
soups, and a goodly re- 
serve of jams, jellies and 
preserves are reason 
enough for any woman to 
point with pride to her 
achievement. Today also, 
canning is often a direct 
source of income as hun- 
dreds of homemakers and 
girls are making extra 
money through the sale 
of their home canned 
products. 

For successful canning 
food must be thoroughly 
heated, or ster- 
ilized, to kill 
yeasts, molds and 
bacteria that 
cause food to 
spoil and it must 
then be kept ster- 
ile; that is, sealed 
and air-tight. 
This is accom- 


[iss question ‘‘Why do we can?” is often asked. The 


plished best by packing 
the food in jars, filling 
with hot sirup in the case 
of fruits, and hot water 
with some _ vegetables, 
placing the filled jars in 
a container and steriliz- 
ing for the required length 
of time, depending on the type of food 
and the container or canner used. Some 
women like to process the jars in a wash- 
boiler or a deep kettle. Others prefer a 
water-seal canner, a waterless cooker, or a 





By 
Grace 
Viall 
Gray 


pressure cooker. Some wo- 
men like to can in the 
oven. Canning in the 
wash-boiler or any open 
container where the jars 
are sub- 
merged in 


a foregone con- 
clusion that 
cooking the 


water is call- product in a 
ed the water- closed jar is 
bath method the most successful method 
of canning. of canning vegetables, fruits 

After years and meats. It is a safer, 
of experi- easier way of canning most 


foods than the old cooked-in- 
the-open-kettle method. The 
product also keeps its natural 
shape and flavor better. For 
these reasons, homemakers have 
gradually adopted this method 
which is used so_ successfully 
by all canning factories. 

For canning raspberries, dewberries, 
blueberries, sweet cher- 
ries and other berries and 
softer fruits, proceed as 
follows: 


menting it is 


Step by Step 


IRST, put berries or 

fruit inastrainer. 2. 
Rinse by pouring water 
over. 3. Cull, seed, pit 
or stem. 4. Pack im- 
mediately in hot jars. 5. 
Put rubber in place. 

Now, 6. Add boiling 
hot sirup. 7. Put top in 
place. 8. Partially tighten 
cover. 9. Sterilize for 20 
minutes in hot water 
bath, 10 minutes at 5 
pounds pressure in the 
steam pressure cooker. 
10. Remove jars from 
canner. 

Lastly, 11. Do not ex- 
pose to cold drafts. 12. 
Examine rubbers. 13. 
Tighten covers. 14. In- 
vert to test the joint and 
cool. 15. Wrap to keep 
out light. 16. Store in 
cool, dry place. 

I have one friend who 
instead of wrapping to 
keep out the light, has black cambric tacked to one shelf over- 
hanging the shelf below, which is a very simple, easy way to 
keep the light out. 

Strawberries which have such a tendency to shrink can be 
prepared as follows: Wash and hull berries, using only the best. 
For every quart of berries, allow one cup of sugar and two table- 
spoons of water. Place the berries and sugar in alternate layers 
in a kettle, reserving enough sugar to cover the last layer of fruit. 
Add the water. Cover kettle and set aside from ten to twelve 
hours. In this time, the berries will have shrunk. Put kettle 
over fire and heat slowly, stirring very carefully until sugar is 
all dissolved. Remove from fire, pack into jars, partially seal 
and process ten minutes in boiling water. [Continued on page 30 
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The Wedding 


By Ruth 
Power Logan 


lovely alecorations for the occasion 


never affected nor ostentatious, so it is much better taste to have all the appoint- 


GS never atecte should be the keynote of the country wedding. Country life is 
ments for a wedding in the country in keeping with the setting. 


The hour and the place where the wedding will 
be held naturally depend upon circumstances, The 
most frequently selected place probably is the 
home but the wedding in the country church has 
a dignity and a befitting solemnity not usually 
obtainable in a home. 

The evening wedding is the easiest to arrange 
although any time from noon to five o’clock may 
be chosen. The early morning carries with it a 
certain definite appeal and is often selected for the 
ceremony but is a little more difficult to arrange 
the entertainment at that hour if many guests 
are asked. 

For the evening wedding bright hued flowers 
and candle light make effective decorations but 
the lighter and more delicate colors in flowers are 
better for the daytime wedding. A subdued light 
always produces a more romantic setting and so 
candles are sometimes used in the afternoon as 
well as in the evening. The shades must be 
drawn, however, if artificial illumination is 
decided on. 


Season Determines Choice 


HE season largely determines the choice of 
decorations. In spring snow-white dogwood 
blossoms, the colorful redbuds, the sweet-scented 
locusts, the elders, the honeysuckle and all the 
other flowers of this period of the year can be used. 
In June, roses, if they are to be had in abun- 
dance, are most frequently selected. Daisies, 
however, are equally effective and you do not run the risk of the 
decorations becoming faded if they are in place several hours 
before the wedding. Ferns and daisies for the background 
decorations, with a few of the daintier flowers for the tables, 
can not be excelled. 

In July oftentimes the ceremony takes place on a porch, 
lighted by attractive paper lanterns, decorated with tree branches 
and with flowers that bloom at this period. A ceremony at 
twilight time on the lawn before a pretty gateway, group of 
shrubs, or in a flower garden, is most impressive and a large 
group may easily be accommodated in this manner. 

During the last of the summer and in the early fall large 
containers, which may be crocks, filled with tall stems of Queen 
Anne’s Lace are dainty and effective, particularly if blue delphin- 
iums are combined with the wild blossoms. In September 
gladioli bloom in 


in the Country 


y Lf all periods of the year Nature provides 
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The cotton lace wedding dress is much liked this 

ie. Veil used is of fine cotton net. Organdie 

ress at left, if made of white would be suitable for 

informal wedding. If made of a dainty color it 
would be lovely for bridesmaids 


be made of three filled ferneries, one for 
the center and one for each side, placed 
at angles to the first. Floor candle-holders 
fitted with tall candles may be placed 
between the ferneries and at outside edge. 
If the background is filled in with a few 
baskets of flowers or with branches of 
some flowering tree, the effect is very good. 
A white lattice framework covered with 
vines or interlaced with small branches of 
leaves might also be used for a background. 

For the winter wedding, pines, ever- 
greens and bright colored berries are easily 
procured in most sections of the country 
and make an attractive setting. 

The number of guests to be invited 
varies of course. If the home is small and the income limited, 
nothing but a small wedding is in good taste. In any case there 
is a charm about the small wedding that does not attend the 
larger affair. 


Little But Important Details 


HE guests should be invited at least two weeks before the 

wedding. If itis to bea small one, they may be invited by 
word of mouth or by a written note from the bride, while the 
larger wedding calls for engraved invitations. A reception at the 
home of the bride’s parents following a church wedding requires 
reception cards to be enclosed with the invitations for the nearer 
relatives and friends. These guests may be given further con- 
sideration by marking a few front pews in the church for them 
with ribbon bows in 
the bride’s colors or 





abundance while Oc- 
tober gives for the 
occasion gaily colored 
zinnias, marigolds and 
dahlias. September 
brings also goldenrod 
and the richly colored 
leaves so useful in 
decorating a mantel, 
an archway or a win- 
dow group as a back- 
ground for the wed- 
ding party. 

If a house lacks a 
natural focal point 
to be decorated as a 


by attractive nose- 
gays. 

The maid or matron 
of honor may be a 
sister of the bride, or 
if there is none, a best 
friend. The groom’s 
sister or cousin should 
be included in the 
party if more than one 
attendant is planned. 
The groom should 
choose at least one 
usher from the bride’s 
family or from among 
her friends, while his 











semi-altar, a very 
pretty substitute can 
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Lawn ready for the wedding reception 


[Continued on page 26} 
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“Five Crallons Free’ 


OSH!” said Rusty. 
He stared incredulously at the measuring 
stick; thrust it into the tank again, and shook 


his head. More than 40 miles to go, and practically 
out of gas. Not even enough to get back to the 
citys; and if there were, what good would that do? 
There wasn’t a soul, not a solitary soul in the entire 
population of Golden Springs who knew him well 
enough to lend him a dime, let alone the amount 
needed for five gallons of gas. 

Rusty pushed back his sombrero to mop a damp forehead; 
kicked a piece of tumbleweed one side; drew a discouraged 
breath of sage-scented air, and sat down on the running board. 
“It beats the Dutch, Opal,’ he confided to his trusty vehicle, 
“the things that have happened since we left the ranch at five 
this morning. We forgot the box of grub Aunt Etta fixed for us; 
get a flat this side o’ Freehold; and then—Well, we’ve sure had 
all the bad luck in the world except havin’ our front teeth knocked 
out and losing Aunt Etta’s finery.”” Rusty felt of his jaw to make 
sure the worst was yet to come, and rising, reached under the 
truck’s seat for a paper parcel. Both were intact. 

“And it’s always darkest before dawn,” said Rusty brightening. 

There being a minimum of shade on the running board and 
none elsewhere, he sat down again to review the situation. 
Ahead the road stretched away toward the horizon, bounded on 
either side by limitless prairie. Freehold, the nearest settle- 
ment, was 15 miles east. Golden Springs lay more than eight 
behind him. Either seemed at that moment as inaccessible as 
Mars. 

“And then if we stay here, Opal, our brains’ll fry. Next time 
he wanders onto the Great White Way, Opal, little Rusty’ll 
carry half his cash in a bag 
tied round his neck, like Aunt 
Etta does. I hate like time to 
use the gas to turn you around, 
old girl, but I reckon we better 
try for the Cross-State High- 
way. We'll go as far as we can 
get, anyhow.” 

Opal responded with a sym- 
pathetic grunt as he shifted 
gears, and they headed west. 

At the next crossroad they turned north. Even the seemingly 
level prairies have their ups and downs. Rusty shut off the gas 
at every semblance of a slope, and coaxed Opal along even 
farther than he’d dared hope. 

“If only we can make one more hill, we'll coast down onto 
the Cross-State, and maybe some kind tourist’ll tow us in. Or 
p’raps there’s a filling station at the crossroads. Gee! Old girl, 
I believe we’ll make it! That’s the stuff! Here’s where we turn, 
Opal. Easynow ... ” 


HEY had made the grade! As they coasted down Rusty 

could see a line of cars along the paved highway. 

“Our luck’s turned,” he announced hopefully. ‘I feel it 
coming on. And if that half pint o’ gas in our insides holds out 
one minute longer we’ll ride up in style. We better pray there’s 
a woman at that filling station, Opal.’’ One hand left the wheel 
to adjust the sombrero at a becoming angle. ‘‘A woman’s 
liable to be more open minded when it comes to a hard luck 
story. Gee! Looks like they’re doin’ a big business, doesn’t it? 
Or maybe there’s been an accident. Every blamed car stops 
when— Well, great suffering prairie dogs! Am I going batty?’ 

It was unbelievable. This was a brand new filling station 
without doubt. Its brilliant white paint, red geraniums in the 
flower boxes (unsoiled as yet by prairie dust), proclaimed the 
fact. But Rusty’s eyes were focused on a sign, a huge, arresting, 
flamboyant sign which swung, a banner of hope, across the road: 
“Until 6 P. M. only. Five gallons free!”’ 

No wonder the traffic was congested! Rusty edged into line 
and joined the procession of grinning tourists. ‘‘Good-bye, 
bad luck,” he murmured happily, and settled down for the 
inevitable wait. 

A boy in something with 16 cylinders looked back and grinned 
at him. A girl driving an ancient Model T with flapping side 
curtains was chatting with a distinguished looking elderly gentle- 
man whose chauffeur wore livery. A ranch woman on the high 
seat of an old truck, was sharing a paper bag of peppermints 
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By 


Christine 
Whiting 


Parmenter 


=? 
ee I LE. MeDonald of Canyon Ranch 
meets a vegetable cutter, a low-down 


coyote, and an offer with a catch in it 
, 


with a modish lady in a big roadster. To Rusty, 
who liked to watch people, time flew. It wasn’t 
for quite a while that he noticed the girl who was 
going from car to car with a little note book. This 
puzzled him. She wrote something down, and 
handed every one a card. 

A suspicious chill ran slowly down Rusty’s spine 
and dimmed the brightness of the Colorado sun- 
shine. ‘‘We mighta known it, Opal,’’ he mourned 
bitterly, “‘There’s a catch in it. Filling stations 
don’t give away anything but air. I 4 

The girl had reached the car ahead—the gold-plated job with 
the friendly boy in it. She looked up and smiled gaily at the 
boy. The boy smiled back—laughed at what she told him— 
accepted his little card and moved into the place ahead. 

Rusty stared—hard. Gosh, what a girl! Her hair was short 
and curly. She wore a white smock and a bright scarlet beret 
that matched the filling station. There were scarlet shoes on 
her small feet. Rusty had never seen a girl just like her. He 
was in a trance; but when she spoke he came to life again, 
sweeping the sombrero from his head with a courtly flourish. 
The girl smiled at him, just as she’d smiled before at the boy 
ahead. 

“‘Name, please?” 

She poised her pencil. Rusty swung down from the truck 
and stood beside her, still holding the sombrero. 

“‘Rusty—I mean, J. E. McDonald, ma’am,” he stammered, 
his eyes devouring a curl which escaped her cap. 

*‘Address?”’ 

“Canyon Ranch. 
long and black her lashes were! 





Moreland, R. F. D., ma’am.”’ Gee! How 
She said, handing him a bit of 
pasteboard: 

“Bring that with you next 
time, and get your five gallons. 
Don’t forget the card, or——”’ 

“‘Next time!’”’ gasped Rusty. 
“Say, don’t I get it now?” 

The girl laughed, then re- 
alizing his consternation, ex- 
plained kindly: ‘I’m afraid not. 
What you do now, boy, is to 
buy some gas. One gallon or 
ten. It doesn’t matter. Then next time ae al 
Of course there was a catch, just as he’d feared. Rusty thought 
fast. 

*‘Sister—ma’am, I mean,” he said quickly, “have you a heart? 
I’m 50 miles from home, and believe me, there’s not enough gas 
in the old tank to clean a spot off your grandpa’s Sunday vest. 
Maybe you’ll think I’m pretty dumb, but after I sold my stuff 
and did a coupla errands I stuck my roll in my pants pocket. 
And when I came out o’ the Five-and-Ten there was a guy on 
the corner selling a kind o’ patent vegetable cutter. It was 
pretty slick. He had potatoes and beets and carrots cut out 
into stars and diamonds, ma’am! No foolin’! And some were 
round with cute little scalloped edges. Honest, I’m not kidding. 
So—— Hold on, won’t you?” (The car behind had honked good- 
naturedly.) ‘What I’m getting at is this: While I was watching 
him cut those darn things and thinkin’ how it would tickle 
Aunt Etta, a low-down coyote helped himself to my whole roll. 
That’s flat, ma’am, so é 





ONK! Ho—nk! 

The girl looked at him closely. Her lips smiled, but her 
eyes weren’t laughing, not at him, anyway, thought Rusty in 
relief. She said, quickly: “If you’ve got gas enough, move 
over under that cottonwood, and wait awhile until this gang 
clears out; maybe I’ll do something for you. But it looks like 
you'd have a long wait, boy, believe me.” 

“Lady,” said Rusty, “I’m under that cottonwood for life, if 
you say so.” 

It was a long wait, but Rusty had the girl to watch. After a 
time it ceased entirely to matter that Aunt Etta would be 
worrying her head off back at Canyon Ranch. This was because 
every little while the girl became aware of his existence and 
threw a smile toward the old cottonwood. 


IX O’CLOCK came at last. A fellow in a duster who’d been 
filling tanks, took down the sign and carried it inside. The 
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by 
Harry H. A. Burne 


girl helped him. He was a good looking guy, admitted 
Rusty with real reluctance, and wished, suddenly, he had 

cn his better clothes. Through a window he heard the fel- 

low say that he’d be back sure in less’n an hour. The girl said: 
“Oh, take your time, Joe. I have a boy-friend outside, and 
chocolate cake to sustain life on. Take your time.” 

A boy-friend outside! ‘‘Did she mean me, Opal?” asked 
Rusty hopefully. But if so, why didn’t she come out right now? 
Maybe she’d forgotten all about him. Why not? She was a 
swell girl and——— Here she was! 

She had taken off the smock and the beret and the cute red 
shoes. Rusty was sorry for just a minute. She didn’t look 
quite so decorative, but—oh, boy! she certainly looked slick! 
Her dress was pink and had no sleeves to it. Why she looked 
prettier’n before! She looked ‘ 

“Well,” said the girl, ‘you make Job look like a nervous wreck. 
Do I get up there, big boy, or do you get down? We can’t talk 
this way.” 

Rusty, remembering his manners, scrambled down. There 
was a bright red bench beside the filling station. It was a 
wonderful sensation, sitting there in the cool shade with the 
girl so near. She said: ‘‘Let’s get to the next chapter. You 
were entranced with the vegetable cutter, and that mean coyote 
got busy with your worldly wealth. Oh, I forgot!” 

She ran into the filling station, and returned with a huge 
wedge of layer cake and two paper napkins. She broke the cake 
in two and handed half to Rusty. “I could eat nails,” she 
declared, ‘‘and I guess you could. Now go on. The coyote 
stole your roll, and then what?” 

Rusty set his nice white teeth into the cake; then looked at 
the girl, wonder dawning in his eyes. The girl looked back, and 
(quite marvelously) read his thought. 

““Yes,’’ she replied, “I baked it with my own fair hands. I’m 
good, boy, and I know it. And that leads us back to vegetables 
and vegetable cutters, and your money. What happened next?” 

‘Perhaps you've seen one of those vegetable cutters, ma’am?”’ 
said Rusty, cautiously. 

““Oh, yes, I have,” she told him. ‘‘They’re kind of fascinating, 
but there’s an awful waste to them. Still, it looks awfully pretty 
to fix your vegetables that way when you have company; and 
I’ll admit I’ve always wanted one of the silly things.” 

“On a ranch,” suggested Rusty, “carrots and beets come 
cheap. The waste wouldn’t amount to anything; and it would 
sure be sort of—of interesting, eating those stars and diamonds, 
wouldn’t it, ma’am?” 


HE girl’s eyes twinkled. “I hate to take your mind off of 
stars and diamonds,” she said, ‘‘but how do you expect to see 
that ranch tonight if you’re out of gas?” 

“I don’t,” said Rusty. ‘Aunt Etta’s given us up for dead, 
most likely. We left home, Opal and me, soon after sun-up. I 
wanted time to see a movie; but that lousy coyote——-”’ 

“Oh!” said the girl. Did she, mused Rusty, look a shade less 
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The girl smiled 

at him, just as 
she’d smiled at 
the boy ahead 


friendly? She said, her voice quite cool and unconcerned: 
“I see. Then your friend the coyote helped himself to 
Opal, along with the rest of your possessions.” 

Rusty smiled happily. The girl wasn’t the only mind reader 
present. It was a slow, sweet smile that generally went well 
with women. In early days it had even saved him chastisement 
at the hands of Aunt Etta. Hesaid: ‘He couldn’t of. I parked 
Opal two blocks north of the post office, soon as I unloaded my 
potatoes.” 

“My soul!”’ exclaimed the astonished maiden. “Is—is that 
your idea of how to treat the girl-friend?” 

Rusty’s smile widened. 

“‘No, ma’am; but——”’ 

“And where is she now? Still parked somewhere, waiting? 
Or did——”’ 

Said Rusty, seriously: ‘‘She’s still parked, ma’am. She can’t 
move, you see, until we fill her up with gasoline. Opal,” he said, 
arising to make a sweeping bow to the dusty truck, “meet my 
friend Miss—Miss . .. ” 


H® raised inquiring eyebrows, and the girl laughed. She was 
herself again! ‘‘Pleased to meet you, Opal,’’ she responded. 
“T’m Queen Marie. Sit down, boy, and get back where we 
started. You were lost to everything but a vegetable cutter, 
weren’t you?” 

Rusty nodded. 

“IT sure was, ma’am.”” He seated himself once more, swal- 
lowed the last crumb of cake and wiped his mouth with the paper 
napkin. ‘You'll have to admit, ma’am, that it’s a right cute 
contrivance. There was a smart Aleck kind o’ elbowed me out 
o’ place, and made me step on an old dame’s foot or something. 
She let out a yell you could hear a block. There was sort of 
confusion for a minute, and———”’ 

“Of course there was!” broke in the girl excitedly. “I bet 
that old dame got a rake-off!”’ 

“Queen, you think the same thing I think,” said Rusty. “And 
the lesson I get out of that is the more respectable they look, 
the more you got to watch them. Anyhow, I’d gone a block up 
the street and was looking at the pictures outside the America 
Theater. I’d seen the ones outside the Strand and Liberty, but 
they were sort 0’ wild West, both of ’em, and believe me, Queen, 
I get enough wild West out at the ranch! But the America was 
showing a war picture that looked right exciting, and I reached 
in my pocket—well, ma’am, that’s when little Rusty found he 
was just a sucker.” 

“You poor boy!” said the girl. (Gee! What a sweet voice she 
had! Rusty felt prickly all over.) ‘“Was—was it a lot of money?” 

“Oh, no, not so much. It was eleven dollars; but eleven 
dollars is a lot o’ money to Aunt Etta. She’s liable to be right 
upset.” 

“Didn’t they leave you anything at all?” 

“Not a lousy copper.”” Rusty caught himself. ‘You'll have 
ta excuse my—my language, ma’am. You see, I’m used to 
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talking to Opal, and she’s sort of—well, you might say callus. 
The only luck I had, except of course, meeting up with you, 
ma’am,” (Rusty tried the smile again) “‘was that I’d done Aunt 
Etta’s errands first. She wanted a coupla dish mops at the 
Five and Ten, and,” (he drew from his pocket a newspaper ad- 
vertisement) ‘“—-and one of these dresses, size 48, ma’am. It 
says under the picture: ‘Gay, flowered house gowns that make 
one forget the drudgery of dish-washing. Saturday only, $1.98.’ 
Aunt Etta said if there was anything under heaven would make 
her forget dish-washing, she aimed to have a dozen; but for me 
to start with one that was flowered good and plenty.” 


USTY arose, pulled the paper package from under the seat, 
and sat down again, untying the string slowly. 

“Here’s all that’s saved from the crash, ma’am—this and 
two dish mops. Aunt Etta’s tolerable fleshy, but she likes 
things gay. I’d say that was plenty flowered, wouldn’t you?” 
he questioned with obvious anxiety. 

“T’ll say it—it is,’’ murmured the girl, and appeared to strangle 
slightly. ‘‘Your aunt will be pleased if—if she likes things gay.” 

Rusty beamed; tied up the package and tossed it lightly to 
the patient Opal. 

“What did you do when you discovered the worst?” 

“There wasn’t a blamed thing I could do except make for 
home, ma’am. I was so stunned I clean forgot that Opal was 
most as dry as the Volstead Act. Never once thought of it till 
I was eight miles out on the plains, sister—Queen, I should say; 
and there was nothing to do but get over here to the Cross- 
State. Not that that would be much use, either, if you ask me. 
I’m not acquainted in Golden Springs like I am in Freehold. 
But I figured if I could reach the highway some tourist might 
tow usin. And when I caught sight o’ that sign o’ yours—vwell, 
I'll tell the world, ma’am, I thought my life was saved! I mighta 
known there was a catch to it,’ he ended sadly. 


OR A moment the girl looked thoughtfully across the mesa. 

Then she surprised Rusty by asking: ‘‘What makes you 
call me ‘ma’am,’ boy, like I was a pioneer?” 

““A pioneer?” echoed the young man, puzzled. “‘Why ever 
since I was knee high to a jack rabbit Aunt Etta’s dinned it 
into me that ma’am is how to address a lady. What’s wrong 
with it, ma’am?” 

The girl smiled. Her teeth were nearly as good as Rusty’s. 

“It sounds kind of historic, boy,’’ she told him, “‘but I don’t 
know but it sort of suits you, too. D’you come from Texas?” 

“Yes, ma’am. So did Aunt Etta. She married my uncle 
and moved out here. When I was eight years old my folks died, 
and she came back home and got me. We've got a right pretty 
ranch out yonder. When I get married,’’ Rusty paused, smiled 
slowly, and went on: ‘When I get married Aunt Etta’s going 
to give me a section, ma’am.” 

“So you’re going to be married?” questioned the girl, and 
looked at Rusty. 

Rusty looked at the girl. His smile, he hoped, was doing its 
stuff. 

“T am if I can get the girl I want, ma’am.”’ 


“And she’s all picked out?” 

““Yes, ma’am,”’ said Rusty soberly. 
“Known her long, boy?” 
Rusty glanced at his Ingersoll. 


‘Going on two hours and forty-seven minutes, Queen.” 


““You’re a fast worker, aren’t you?” laughed the girl, and: 


arose while Rusty was discovering a dimple in her left cheek. 
‘Well, now,” she said, ‘‘we seem to have strayed from the main 
issue, as they say.” 

“‘Meaning my five gallons free?’’ asked Rusty hopefully. 

The girl nodded. Her cheeks were very pink. ‘I haven't the 
right to redeem that ticket now, boy,” she said, ‘‘but I’ll take 
a chance on you. I'll fill up Opal and pay for it myself; and 
when you come in again you can settle with me and get your 
five gallons. What’s more, I’ll lend you a half dollar for supper. 
You’ve got 50 miles to go and except for that chocolate cake I 
wager you haven’t had a bite since six this morning.” 

“Tt was four, ma’am,”’ admitted Rusty soberly. “I got up 
early to do the chores before I started. It’s sure embarrassing to 
borrow money from a lady; but I’m almighty hungry, and like 
as not Aunt Etta’s worrying herself into a decline. Now if I 
can ease Opal over to that pump 


OU KNOW anything about this?” asked Joe, as the girl 

arrived at the filling station next morning. He held out a 
square paper parcel. ‘“‘It was layin’ just inside o’ the screen door. 
All it says on the outside is ‘For Queen Marie.’ Dunno as I 
like the looks of it, exactly. Might be one o’ them bombs you 
read about. Maybe we better give it to a cop.” 

The girl laughed and stretched out a fearless hand for the 
package. She said: “It’s mine, Joe. That Queen Marie busi- 
ness is just a joke.”’” Then, rather to his chagrin, she whisked 
into the rest room and closed the door on him. _ Her eyes were 
shining as she sat down on the wicker sofa with its red covers. 
It was really a pity that Rusty couldn’t see her. With impatient 
fingers she untied the string, disclosing a pasteboard box and a 
note, written with touching neatness on a scrap of wrapping 
paper. Smoothing it out carefully, the girl read: 

“‘Please accept the enclosed with my thanks which I was too 
dumb to say this afternoon. And don’t worry about me skip- 
ping supper, Queen. Honest I was not so hungry, and there 
was one cent left for a cinnamon bun anyhow. I will do fine 
till Opal and I get back to Canyon Ranch, and we will be in next 
Saturday sure to pay you back and would be pleased to take you 
to a movie if you would be so kind and can get off. Yours respect- 
fully, Rusty (J. E.) McDonald. 

“P.S. In case you did not understand, maybe I better put 
it down in writing. It was you I meant when I said I had picked 
out my girl. Yours, Rusty.” 

“‘Gee!”’ breathed the girl. ‘‘The impudent kid! The nerve of 
him!” But her eyes were tender. Gently she lifted the cover 
of the pasteboard box. What on earth had the boy spent 49 
cents for when he needed food? She looked inside, and a tremu- 
lous smile that would have transported Rusty to some heaven 
where suppers are entirely superfluous, curved her sweet lips. 

It was a patent vegetable cutter. : 
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Walnut and lemon growing, Santa Barbara 
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Mr. AND Mrs. BROWN OF BROADACRES FARM RETURN FROM CHURCH TO FIND THE 
SUNDAY OUTING SocltETy HAs DECIDED To PICNIC IN THEIR MEADOW 
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ARE beauty and early riot of colors “4 later, the mold makes its appearance on these 
R make tulips a most popular flower u 1 y affected tissues. The diseased bulbs develop 

while they are in bloom, that is. Now deep rotted lesions that are yellowish brown 
that the flowers have fallen, and iris and in color. 


The first great problem in controlling this 
disease is sanitation. And that means work 
after the flowers have gone. Do not leave 


other flowers have come on, the tulips are too , 
likely to be forgotten for eleven months or 
so; until they bloom again. We take tulips 


lTl 
too much for granted. the old flower stalks after the bloom has 
Tulips need little attention, but they need faded. Do not permit diseased plants to 
that little greatly. Oddly enough, tulips do remain in the beds. When the tulip bulbs are 
not resent neglect particularly. They go rou g dug, or new ones purchased, remove the 


ahead and make their bulbs ready for the brown husks and examine the bulbs for the 
next spring’s flowering. However, yellowish cankers that reveal the 


there is a serious element of danger _ presence of the disease. It will be 
in this neglect. a = ws ee a best to discard cankered bulbs. 
Tulips are often planted in beds Lulips ha . he ™ Crrerntes, but Another tulip trouble is gray 
with other flowers designed solely I ke | } : ; : bulb rot. Beginning at the tip, a 
for a sequence of blooms. When the what few they have can cause grayish or reddish gray rot spreads 
petals fall and the dead flowering . through the bulb. The diseased 
stalks are left they are quickly SeEL1OUS trouble tissue will become covered with dark 


hidden by other foliage and flowers. brown globose sclerotia. 
This rot has no symptoms in the 


Out of sight, out of mind, and every 
one is satisfied, including the fungi. By we : Gregory aerial parts of the plant. It only 
These dead stalks are ideal for Sli Ris is reveals its presence by the sudden 
a ee ee blighting of the tops or the complete 


the growth of a fungus known as 


Botrytis, the cause of fire disease. failure to develop in spring. 


The fungus grows abundantly on the dead tissue and, gaining When such bulbs are discovered they should be carefully 
strength, enters the bulb, producing yellow-brown rotted areas. removed. Take with them all the surrounding dirt. Be very 
From such bulbs the disease will gain an early start next season. careful not to scatter this dirt in the bed because it contains the 
Moreover, the Botrytis finds these dead stalks an excellent place sclerotia, and wherever the sclerotia fall a new center of disease 
to spend the winter months and again it is in an excellent place will appear. If a bed becomes badly diseased there is nothing 
to start trouble. left to do but to discontinue growing tulips there, or to sterilize 
The fire disease is so named because it may blight the leaves, the soil with steam or chemicals. 
blast the buds, rot the stems or spot the petals of the flowers. 
The fungus itself can always be distinguished by the brownish Cut and Burn Blighted Stalks 


grey mold found on the blighted buds, leaves and stems. It also 

eg ates a a rs the vr dae These are pew geey the stem below the blossom may turn yellow 

ee ee ee ee ; and shrivel due to the attacks of the fungus known as 
Phytophthora. Since the tulip can not stand bordeaux, there 


Symptoms of Fire Disease is but one thing left to do to control this blight: Cut and burn 

all blighted stalks to eliminate this dangerous source of spores. 

N THE leaves young diseased spots are yellowish in color, cir- Tulip bulbs may be attacked by either bulb mites or maggots. 

cled by a water-soaked area. (I am giving these symptoms The mites cause reddish brown spots on the scales. The leaves 

so that you can more readily diagnose your tulip of affected plants turn yellow and the plant is 
troubles of the season just closed.) The stunted. 



























The maggot is more difficult to discover. 
The adult fly, which resembles a small 
bug, lays its eggs on the plant or 
on the bulb. When the eggs 
hatch the larve eat their 
way into the bulb. 
There are no strik- 
ing symptoms _in- 
dicating the pres- 
ence of the mag- 
gots. A slight 
softening of the 
bulb should be re- 
garded with sus- 
picion. These bulb 
insects can be con- 
trolled by soaking 
mele ak Te F the bulbs ten min- 
i ees ae alee utes in a solution 
ae of nicotine sulfate. 
hes [Directions for 
treatment on re- 
quest.—Editor.] 


older spots are larger and the center 
is grayish white, usually covered with 
the gray mold of the fungus. 
The diseased area stops grow- 
ing, usually resulting in a 
sharp twisting or bend- 
ing of the leaf at that 
point. 

The stalk is rot- 
ted in a similar 
way; usually there ates a 
is bending or break- i paints 
ing at the lesion. 
The petals of the 
flowers are at first 
speckled with light 
colored spots, but 
finally the entire 
bloom is _ rotted. 
The buds may be 
blasted; and al- 
ways, sooner or 











Seldom doesa good bulb “miss fire.” 
That explains the perfect effect of tulips 
planted solidly in beds or borders 
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Fire disease, which Tulips such as these 






attacks leaves and come only from vig- 
stems, has caused orous, well-fed 
blasting of the plants, kept free 







bud from pests 
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For Greater Safety on 
Every Highway 


EVERY FORD CAR IS EQUIPPED WITH A SHATTER-PROOF GLASS WINDSHIELD 


For greater safety in driving, every 
Ford car is equipped with a 
Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield. By reducing the dangers of 
flying glass it has saved many lives 
and prevented injuries in accidents. 

The value of this important 
safety factor has been known for 
years, but its use has been limited 
by expense. It is brought to you on 


the Ford as standard equipment 


only because of the efficiency and 


economy of Ford methods. Much 


pioneering work has been done in 


finding ways to manufacture in 
large volume at low cost. 

It is interesting to know how the 
Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 





No Flying Glass Here 


A woman and three children were in this 
Ford when a passing car upturned a horse- 
shoe and sent it crashing into the windshield. 
No one was hurt because of the shatter- 
proof windshield. The glass did not fly. 


Thirteen Million Square Feet 


of Glass 
The Ford Motor Company was the pioneer 
in making glass by a continuous machine 
process. Its unusual manufacturing facilities 
make it possible to give you a Triplex shat- 
ter-proof glass windshield on the Ford 


without extra cost. The Rouge plant alone 
has a capacity of 13,000,000 square feet of 
glass annually. This calls for a consumption 
of 27,300,000 pounds of silica sand, 8,580,000 
pounds of soda ash, 7,930,000 pounds of 
limestone, 1,820,000 pounds of salt cake, 
6,136,000 pounds of cullet, 78,000 pounds 


shield of the Ford is made and why 
it gives so much extra protection. 

Two pieces of plate glass, care- 
fully ground and polished, are 
covered on one side with a thin 
coating of gelatine. This coating is 
baked hard, sprayed with liquid 
celluloid and treated with a solvent. 

Then, between the two pieces of 
glass, like the middle of a sandwich, 
is inserted a layer of special cellu- 
loid. This also has been treated 
with a solvent. 

When heat and pressure are 
applied to the glass sandwich, this 





solvent helps to dissolve the sur- 
faces in contact and they are 
actually fused together. The final 
operation is sealing the edges for 
protection against air and moisture. 
This laminated windshield will 
withstand a 50% harder impact 
before breaking than plate glass of 
equal thickness, and is more flex- 
ible under impact. When struck an 
unusually hard blow it will crack, 
but the danger from flying glass is 
minimized because the pieces ad- 
here to the layer of celluloid. 
High speed and crowded traffic 
make Triplex shatter- proof glass 
one of the greatest contributions 
to safety since four-wheel brakes. 


The beautiful new Ford Town Sedan is a striking example of value far above the price. The first cost is low and you can 
purchase for a small down payment on convenient, economical terms, through the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the 
Universal Credit Company. 








The Old Barn 


MAKER of 
barn equip- 
ment told 


me recently that 
90 per cent of the 
output is going in- 
to old barns that 
are being remod- 
eled. Another man- 
ufacturer told me 
80 per cent, and 
another 75 per 
cent. 

The photos show 
an old stone barn 
built in 1803 in 
Delaware county, 
Pa. The present 
owner has adapted 
this barn of the 
early nineteenth 
century so that it 
meets present day 
conditions. Con- 
crete floors, plus metal stanchions and box stalls, have been put 
in. Carriers for feed and manure have been installed. Also, a 
ventilating system. A covered pit has been built for manure. 
One is justified in calling this a modern barn, old though it is. 

There are many old barns dot- 
ting the farmsteads (not all of 
them so old as this one, of course), 
which have remodeling possibili- 
ties. Some of these will continue 
in use as they are until the demands 
of boards of health require im- 
provements. The city boards of 
health are each year getting more 
particular about conditions under 
which milk is produced. 

There are other considerations 
than sanitation, however. In correct layout and modern equip- 
ment there is a considerable saving of labor, to say nothing of 
increased profit due to greater comfort of the animals housed. 
Take the single item of drinking cups in the dairy stalls. Cows 
which had access to drinking cups at the Iowa Station produced 
6.14 per cent more milk and 12 per cent more fat than cows 
which got water twice a day from outside troughs. 


Will a New Barn Cost More? 


E MIGHT as well be frank and admit that some of the old 

barns should not be remodeled; it would be more econom- 
ical and more satisfactory to build a new barn. The answer to 
the question “Will the old barn do?” is: ‘Yes, if remodeling will 
provide the essentials of good housing and at a lower cost than 
will prevail for a new building.”” And the 
answer will be ‘“‘No” if remodeling does not 
provide the essentials of a good barn, no 
matter how much lower would be the cost of 
remodeling when compared with the cost of 
a new building. 

The matter of remodeling is not merely a 
question of whether the old barn is structur- 
ally sound. It is, what’s more important, a 
question of whether the rearrangement of the 
old barn will result in the conveniences you 
want. Will the remodeled barn offer the 
service you would expect of a new barn if 
you were building anew? 

A good way to get an unbiased answer to 
that question is to take a pencil and make a 


rough sketch of the plan of the barn you “SSAA AAA RO 
Inside the remodeled bank barn 


would build if your barn burned and you had 
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C oncrete, insulation, ventilation and cost. 


modern eguipmentt have saved many 
, ¢ ] lan the 
an ated hare for you. Trace on your pla 


By Grif McKay 








After a good century 

and a quarter, the 

old stone barn above 
perks up 


to build a new one. 
Forget the old barn 
entirely; or at any 
rate forget all but 
its good points. 
When your new- 
barn sketch is fin- 
ished, lay it aside 
and draw the floor 
plan of the old one. 
How different are 
they? Can the 
two plans be made 
to coincide so that 
you will lose the 
shortcomings of 


the old without sacrificing the good points of the new? If so, 
maybe it’s a remodeling job. 
In remodeling an old barn these are the fundamentals you 
will need to keep in mind—the things that make a good barn: 
Convenience, light, ventilation, 
insulation, sanitation, appearance, 
Suppose we take these up 
one at a time. 
Economy of labor is one of the 
things remodeling should secure 


lines of travel that will have to be 
covered in milking, handling the 
milk and feed, cleaning out ma- 
nure, etc. It takes time and 
energy to drag hay, a forkful at a 
time, through narrow alleys; to carry grain, mixed feed or silage 
from a remote corner. Labor- and time-saving layout is fully 
as important as labor- and time-saving equipment. The equip- 
ment helps to overcome faulty layout in an old barn, though. 


Stalls Crosswise, More Labor 


F  permape py <cteemper of barn equipment told me not long 
ago of a farmer who came to him, mind made up on a barn 
with partition lengthwise through the center, one side to be used 
for cows and the other for horses and calves. Before they had 
worked over the plans for very long, the layout was something 
like this: Partition off one end of the barn for the horses, have 
two rows of cows facing out, so the manure spreader could be 
driven through for removal of manure. 

Dimensions are already established in the 
old barn; it is so long and so wide. If it is 
too narrow widening may be necessary; or, 
running the rows of stalls crosswise. Cross- 
wise arrangement requires about a fourth 
more labor. About the narrowest a barn can 
be for two rows of cows is 34 feet—36 is 
better. Each cow should have at least three 
feet six inches of elbow room. 

Plenty of light is one of the things barn 
inspectors have been demanding. There has 
been a great deal written about the value of 
light in killing germs. On this particular 
point, some say yes and some say no; but all 
agree on the importance of light. It is more 
convenient and pleasant to work in a light 
barn, the cows are benefited by direct sun- 
light, and it is easier to keep a well-lighted 
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barn clean. A dark barn is likely to be a 
dirty barn. One can go to the extreme in 
the matter of windows, for glass lets heat 
escape about ten times as fast as well- 
insulated wall when the thermometer out- 
side registers 10 or 15 degrees above zero. 
Getting light into bank barns is not 
quite the problem it may appear to be. 
Here’s how: Dig away the soil, making a 
trench about four feet wide and two feet 
deep next to the foundation, then build a 
retaining wall and floor the trench with 
concrete. Holes can then be cut into the 
foundation and window frames set in. 
Electric lights should be placed about 
one foot back of the gutter, so that they 
will throw the light on the cows’ flanks. 
That’s where the cows face in. 
face out, put the lights down the center 
with somewhat closer spacing. Put dif- 
ferent sections of the barn on separate 
circuits and you can save a little current. 
Most of the old barns are lacking in 
ventilation. There is no provision for a 
constant supply of fresh air and removal of 
stale, moisture-laden air. A good venti- 
lating system, installed by somebody who 
knows his business, is the answer to that. 





If they | 





A ventilating system won’t work effi- | 


ciently, though, unless the walls are in- 
sulated to prevent passage of air and heat. 
A good grade of insulating board or 
insulating felt will check the losses of heat 
through the walls of the barn. 


Concrete Helps to Control Disease 


HE matter of sanitation is pretty much 

taken care of, so far as the barn and 
equipment are concerned, by concrete 
floors and mangers and metal stalls. Con- 
crete floors are permanent and are readily 
cleaned. Putting in concrete floors and 
mangers is a job most any farmer can do 
for himself. The old rigid wooden stan- 
chions are a thing of the past. 

Appearance is one of the factors of lesser 
importance, but since the barn occupies a 
prominent location, it should be attractive. 
Paint helps the appearance, and at the 
same time preserves the building. 

‘‘What will it cost?” is too often the 
deciding factor in planning a new barn or 
remodeling an old one. To try to reduce 
production costs by the use of a cheap 
dairy barn is false economy. A well-con- 
structed barn, if properly planned and 
equipped, cuts production costs by lessen- 
ing labor, gives the animals better pro- 
tection, cuts feed costs, and checks disease. 
About 50 per cent of the cost in milk pro- 
duction is for feed, 20 per cent for labor, 
and only 814 per cent for barn rental. 

Each old barn is an individual problem 
when it comes to remodeling. There are 
various sources from which expert help 
can be secured—the state agricultural 
colleges, the manufacturers of barn equip- 
ment, manufacturers of building materials, 
etc. This makes the problem not so 
difficult. 


==> 


Mulch P aper 


HE unusually dry weather last summer 

has made a great many folks think 
about mulch paper. The ones who used 
mulch paper last season say it was great 
stuff to save moisture, to say nothing of the 
weed control. The mulch can be counted 
on, normally, to increase yields and 
hasten maturity of such crops as beets, 
tomatoes, peppers, beans, etc. 
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Begin Now to Cut 












The McCormick-Deering FARMALL 

cultivates 2 or 4 rows. This 4-row out- 

fit cleans 33 to 50 acres a day; in later 
cultivatings, 50 to 65 acres. 


——— 
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Your Costs 
—with a FARMALL 


x OUR success this year is going to depend largely on 
a ~ | how much productive work you can get done in fast 
&¥-5 | time with little labor. Some men make it cost very 
little to put in and harvest their crops, and they get a good 
profit whatever the price. Your profit will be determined by 


how low you can cut your costs. 


In this vital matter of cost reduction, thousands have 
found the popular McCormick-Deering FARMALL abso- 
lutely indispensable. The FARMALL is a real all-purpose 
tractor. It tackles all power jobs, draw-bar, belt, and power 
take-off—it is ready for all machines, all jobs, and all crops, 
including planting and cultivating of row crops. It replaces 
6 to 10 horses and 2 to3 men. It plows up to 9 acres a day, 
plants up to 45 acres a day, cultivates up to 65 acres a day, 
cuts a 14-ft. swath of hay with Farmall mower and trailer 
mower, and handles all haying jobs. Many men farm up to 
200 acres—alone—with the FARMALL. 


Don’t postpone FARMALL ownership and efficiency. 
Invest in a FARMALL — begin now to cut your costs. 
Read what Arthur Anderson, of Valley, Neb., did. He is 
one among thousands who are enthusiastic about this tractor. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about liberal terms on 
the FARMALL—the 3-annual-payment plan. 


This FARMALL Cuts Corn Costs to $5.73 per Acre 


In 1930, Arthur Anderson, Valley, Neb., a FARMALL Tractor owner, pro- 
duced 130 acres of corn at an actual cost, exclusive of land charges, of $5.73 
per acre. The government average cost per acre on farms with similar yields 
is $12.98. Mr. Anderson’s yield totaled 3,900 bushels, the cost per bushel 
being a fraction more than 19 cents. His costs included: tractor expense; 15 
days’ labor plowing and harrowing, 4% days’ disking, 4 days’ planting with 
a 4-row planter, 18 days’ cultivating with a 2-row cultivator, and 9 days’ har- 
vesting; and seed, overhead, machinery other than the tractor, and hauling. 


This is one example among many we have on file, all furnished us by 
McCormick-Deering tractor owners. Copy of booklet containing them will 
be mailed on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. @f Americe = Chicago, Illinois 
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LISTEN 


MEN 


Every man who smokes a pipe has at least 
one thing that the women can’t take away 
from him. Ladies don’t smoke pipes. It’s 
not the style. A pipe is distinctly a man’s 
smoke. 

Let the women drive their cars, fly their 
planes, smoke 
their cigarettes, 
and act as much 
like men as pos- 
sible. 


But you can be 
sure of this: Here’s 
one thing that still 
belongs to the 
men—the pleasure 
and privilege of 
smoking a pipe. 

If you’ve never smoked a pipe, by all 
means get one today. Fill it with Edge- | 
worth and settle down to the most satis- 
fying smoking you have ever known. Let 
the women go their way. And you go yours. 

Edgeworth’s 
blend of fine mel- 
low burleys gives 
a flavor that sim- 
ply can’t be dupli- 
cated. Many men 
who have tried 





The women’s smoke 


written us that no 
other tobacco will 
ever do for them. 
Their loyalty is 





The smoke for men 
proof of the merit which they have found 
in this fine old tobacco. 

You can get Edgeworth wherever good 
tobacco is sold. Or clip the coupon below 
for special sample packet, free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a blend of ¢ 
fine fine old ve with its 5 15%, 
Edgeworth’ oediecinesigg R 


eleventh process. Buy 











LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. I'll try it in a good pipe. 


Name 
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Edgeworth have 


Pellets for Pullets 


Continued from page 11 


| 

|eliminate wet mash; that they will be used 
in place of commercial mash whenever 
mash wastage, clogging of mash hoppers 
and the amount of available storage space 
are important factors; and that for some 
time to come will be more successful under 
general farm conditions than on intensive 
poultry farms. 

The loss from mash being pulled from 
hoppers is sometimes considerable. With 
pellets it is nil. I have never seen pellets 
hung up in a hopper as is the case with 
mash. I do not anticipate a better pro- 
duction from pellets than from mash, when 
fed alone. I doubt if they are more 
palatable or more digestible than the 
mash. Some difficulty is experienced in 
| getting sufficient pellet consumption dur- 
| ing the short days of winter. 
| Feeding is certainly simplified and labor 
| reduced by their use. Ten to 20 per cent 
less labor may be required with all-in-one 
| pellets than with the orthodox method of 
feeding scratch and dry mash. On the 
|other hand, it may be necessary in order 
to get the feed consumption up, to litter 
| feed some pellets, and even moisten and 
| feed them. 

There are times when the system of 
| pellet feeding does not seem sufficiently 
| flexible. This is not so true when the 
/poultryman stocks a complete range of 
feeds for all ages and all purposes; and it 
is probably advisable to consider this 
| when selecting a source of foodstuffs. It 
|is, of course, important to consider the 


| reliability of the firm with which one | 


deals in purchasing pellets. If unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers hide a lot of undesirable 
| foodstuffs in a pellet, that is certain to 
|lead to a reaction against their use. 

I have mentioned the use of pellets in 
|intensive work. Due to less exercise, and 
| the fact that a bird can get a full crop of 
| pellets in a relatively short time there 

may be more toe-picking, cannibalism, 
feather-pulling and other vices that occur 
less often on range. 


Pellets Cost More than Mash 


RAZY chick” trouble may occur if too 
concentrated a ration is used. Atro- 
|phy of the gizzard, due to pellet-feeding, 
has been reported, but not confirmed. It is 
doubtful if any loss of vitamin content 
' results from the process of making pellets. 
‘Ithink it is equally doubtful that the 
'keeping quality of the foodstuffs is en- 


| 








hanced. Crumbling sometimes occurs in | 


the pellets which would indicate that con- 

| siderable care is required in the manufac- 
ture of them. The principal disadvantage 
! found with the pellets is the increased cost 
of them over the mash. 

We have not been able to show that 
all-in-one pellets are more efficient than 
all-in-one mash. Look at the birds in the 
photo (page 11). Hens in the foreground 
have been on all-in-one pellets for two years. 
Their average unculled production for the 
first year was 50.33 per cent; food consump- 
tion, 3.63 ounces per day; yearly margin 
over feed cost, $3.84 per bird. In _ the 
background are hens that were on all-in- 
one mash. Their average production was 
52.5 per cent; food consumption, 3.74 
ounces; margin over feed cost, $4.20. 

Results lead me to the conclusion that 
it is necessary to find a saving in labor 
and wastage of mash to make pellets a 
practical proposition. This is often quite 
possible. When more information is avail- 
able concerning them, it undoubtably will 
be possible to reduce the cost of manufac- 
turing pellets, to determine how pellets 
should differ in composition from mashes, 
the best size for each age, and their — 
to present methods of feeding. 
favorable possibilities in — feeding om 
many American poultry keepers. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Special 


e R E Bulletins! 


Get these 2 illustrated worm bulletins ... 
helpful, dependable information from 
the world’s largest medical laboratories. 

Send in your name and address today! 











Good hog raisers tell us that 
they always worm when 
they wean or soon after. 


OF -W ab OF 





to kill Large Roundworms, 
Hookworms, Stomach Worms 
Easy to give, assuring the correct dosage, 
Nema Capsules may be given without caus- 
ing ill effects. Theyare low in cost. Depend- 
able—A Parke-Davis Product. 
C-A CAPSULES 
For Chickens and Turkeys 
C-A Capsules remove both large roundworms 
and tapeworms in one treatment without 
long, costly setback. One of the bulletins 
tells more about C-A Capsules. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
Write for free bulletins, No.650 on Nema 
and No. 661 on C-A Capsules 


Desk N-1-S Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SHARPLES REPAIRS 
At a Big Saving 
It will pay you to renew your Separator or Milker 
now. Write for special offer on repairs and 
unusual trade-in proposition. 
SHARPLES CO., WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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Here and There 
with the Youngs Folks 


—_ of the F. F. A. chapters have 
asked about programs of work—par- 
ticularly the programs of the winning 
chapters in the contest sponsored by The 
Farm Journal last year. Copies of the 
Danville and Salisbury programs, with 
objectives, goals and results, will be sent 
to all who write. Splendid program, both 
these chapters had. Too long to print. 


SHOWING stock at county 
and state fairs is a valuable experience for 
4-H club members and F. F. A. boys. It 
brings together the leaders, as well as the 
best livestock. It teaches the young folks 
what to look for in a good animal. Thus 
they can go back home and pick out a 
better animal for the following year. Our 
National Service Bulletin 28, Fitting 
Stock for Fairs, is free to all young folks. 


NATIONAL CAMP at 
Washington for close to 200 4-H boys and 
girls this month. Contact with men and 
women in high places, fellowship with 
each other, visits to historic shrines, then 
back home to interpret the experience to 
the less fortunate stay-at-homes. What a 
joyous experience and opportunity for 
service! 


IN WRITING for several 
copies of the monthly farm calendar, 
Russell Lewman, Georgetown, IIl., adds: 
“Our classes comprise from 30 to 35 








students, most of whom take The Farm | 


Journal. We have a day set aside to read 
and discuss the magazine, which all the 
students like very much.” Nice of you, 
Russell. 


THANKS to good roads and 
gasoline more groups of young folks are 
taking tours each summer. Each summer 
the Whitmell F. F. A. chapter (Virginia) 
takes a trip. Last year 14 boys spent 
ten days traveling 1,829 miles by bus in 
nine states. J. W. Tate, who has since 
been elected an honorary member, was in 
charge of the group. The route was 
through the beautiful New River Canyon 
of West Virginia, then across the famous 
Bluegrass section of Kentucky, with farms 
fenced hog-and-cattle tight. At Lexington 
the state agricultural college was visited. 
Then to Frankfort, where the boys had a 
swim in the Y. M. C. A. pool. 

By way of Louisville, the boys went 
into Indiana, then to Vincennes and across 
the Wabash River into Illinois. Headed 
for St. Louis, you see. By special permis- 
sion of the superintendent, the group 
camped in Forest Park, St. Louis. Visits 
were made to the zoo, the Jefferson 
Museum containing the Lindberg trophies, 
a packing plant, etc. The trip continued 
down the west side of the Mississippi 
River to Cape Girardeau, then across to 
Illinois. 

The west corner of Kentucky was 
crossed, then the trail led to Nashville. 
From here the trip was continued to 
Knoxville and then into the Great Smoky 
Mountains. Next came Asheville, N. C., 
and then Winston-Salem, and home. 

Each boy paid $17.50 into a common 
fund, and at the end of the trip there was 
a balance of $3.28 turned over to the 
chapter. Nights were spent wherever the 
bus happened to be. 
by rolling into blankets under the trees. 
In the morning, one group prepared break- 
fast, and another made sandwiches for 
lunch. The evening meal was eaten at 
restaurants, where special rates were 
generally secured. 
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Here itis... 


in the year’s outstanding 


THRIFT TIRE 


the 26% better 






THE “SUPER” TIRE — 26% bet- 
ter tread wear — 26% better non- 
skid qualities . 
wall protection against ruts and 
curbs — and 100% better looking. 


«+ 26% better side- 


GOODRICH SUPER CAVALIER 


EEN buyers . . . motorists who 

have held off . . . making worn 
tires ‘‘do”’ . . . waiting for the 1931 
bargains — they, too, are buying the 
new Super Cavalier on sight. 


Why? Because the Super Cavalier 
represents that REAL BUY the in- 
stant you see it? Because it is a Good- 
rich Tire, with the Goodrich name— 
branded right on the sidewall? Be- 
cause it is popularly priced? 


Yes, for these reasons. And for other 
reasons just as apparent. Because the 
tread looks deeper—is deeper. Because 
the carcass looks stronger—is stronger. 
Because the non-skid design looks 
brand new—is brand new... and safer. 
Because the whole tire speaks of first 
quality . . . is first quality . . . A-1 cot- 
ton... A-l rubber... A-1 workman- 
ship . . . from bead to bead a better 


(6 FULL PLIES) 


tire . . . more for your money. 

How much better? How much more 
for your money? 

26% better. 26% more for your 
money. Actually 26% more wear in 
the new Cavalier. 26% more traction. 
26% more sidewall protection. And 
100% better looking. 


Here it is... the THRIFT TIRE—and 
at thrift prices. Your Goodrich Dealer 
has this tire in stock now—either the 
new Super Cavalier (6 Full Plies) or 
the new Cavalier (4 Plies). See it to- 
day! Service without charge. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, O. Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada, 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. The International B. F. 
Goodrich Corporation (Export). 


e-. 


nother a.x.coovnien oduct 


32,000 RUBBER ARTICLES, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber prod- 
ucts—Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries « Soles + Heels 
Hose « Belting - Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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Jake gets a hand— 
if 


Well, for once I picked out a 
good place to have a puncture 
—tight in front of Jake Collins’ 
place. 

Jake’s got a whoppin’ big 
maple out near the road which 
gave me plenty of shade to work 
in. And it was the kind of a day 
when shade felt mighty good. 

Just as I had my ‘‘spare”’ on, Jake came walking 
out to see if I needed any help. 

*‘No, thanks,”’ says I. “She's all fixed. But I 
could use some water to get the grime off these 
hands of mine.”’ 

**You'll need more than water for those hands, 
—_ fellow,”’ says Jake. ‘‘Wait a minute and I'll 

ring you some coal oil from the kitchen.”’ 

**Hold on,’’ says I. *‘I don’t need any coal oil. 
Here's something a lot quicker and better for 
hands."’ And with that I reached into the side 
— of the car and brought out the cake of 

va Soap I always carry there. 

Jake started to laugh. ‘‘Well,’’ says he, ‘‘I can 
see you don’t know much about the water in these 
parts. It’s harder than rock. If you think you can 
stir up even a half-hearted lather, you've got an- 
other think comin’. 

“Just watch me,”’ says I, starting for the pump. 

Jake did—and I sure surprised him. In 10 seconds 
I had enough lather for several pairs of hands. 

““Say,’’ says he, “‘what kind of soap és that? 
That's the first soap I ever saw that would make 
a real lather in this water.” 

**Lava Soap,"’ says I proudly, holding out my 
hands to show him how clean they were, “the 
finest pumice hand soap south of the Arctic circle." 

“Did you say pumice?”’ asks Jake. 

“Yes, sir,” says I, “‘imported pumice that’s 
almost as fine as flour. That’s what makes Lava 
the fastest working soap in the world for grimy 
hands, and the safest. 

Jake’ s brought me a good many new Lava Soap 
customers since that day. If you even whisper the 
name when he’s around, they say he'll talk your 


ear off, 
George, the Lase Soup an 











LAVA SOAP 


takes the dirt - 








leaves the skin 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


— Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

. Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices - Easy Terms Free 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 

1078 33rd Ave., 8. £., Minacapolis, Minn. 










NEW EGG FRUIT AND VEGETABLE RVER, Guaranteed, 
to keep fresh cxes perfectly for many months with- 
pt retrie rigeration me can covers about 


1D eggs or lemons. Price 50c sent C.0.D. postage prepaid. 
€. Z. WAY PRESERVER COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL FALLS MINNESOTA 
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LAND OPENINGS 22 Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Improved 

farms, new land, low prices. Write for FREE 

BOOK and details. 

E. C. LEEDY Dept. 28,G.N.Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 


Turkeys Indoors 


By Bernard Peterson 


OUR years ago Ralph Connable, 

Depew, N. Y., thought that he could 
raise turkeys on a large scale—turn them 
out of a turkey factory. The poultry ex- 
perts at the state college of agriculture 
advised him against it. In 1930 Connable 
raised 2,400 turkeys in confinement—that 
is how he answered the experts. He sold 
all that he didn’t want to keep for breeding 
stock, right at the farm door for 50 cents a 
pound alive, or 70 cents dressed. 

At the start Connable bought 40 
breeding turkeys from farms in widely 
scattered parts of the United States, hoping 
in this way to get disease-free birds. They 
all died shortly after reaching his farm. 
They weren’t disease free after all. He 
started all over again with eggs, this time 
raising a small flock of turkeys that were 
absolutely disease free. In 1928 he raised 
86 hen turkeys; in 1929 he raised 1,600 
turkeys from those 86 hens. He sold them 
all by Christmastime— right at the farm. 
He hatched around 2,500 poults from the 
108 breeding hens saved from the year 
before, and raised 2,400 in 1930. 

The method Connable uses calls for 
the use of a magic carpet. This is nothing 
more nor less than coarse-meshed hardware 
cloth. It is stretched on frames in the 
brooder house, and keeps the poults off 
the floor. The droppings fall through 
where the baby turks can’t get at them. 
Each day the droppings are raked out, and 
the floors disinfected. 


On Range After Seven Weeks 


‘$yyperny keeps his turks penned up 
in brooder houses until they are seven 
weeks old. Each colony house is 12 x 14 
feet and has an outdoor screened porch of 
the same size attached to the front. It will 
accommodate about 140 baby turks. By 
the time turks are seven weeks old they 
can do without heat, or protection, and 
have developed a robust constitution that 
resists disease to a considerable extent. 
They are then placed on the ranges. Roosts 
are in the open, and from time to time are 
moved to new locations. The ranges, 
however, must not have been used recently 


| by chickens or turkeys. 





Turkeys are fed three times a day but 
food is never thrown out on the ground. 
Everything is fed from troughs that are 
sterilized each day. Fresh water and 
buttermilk are always before them. 

Many of the poults were hatched late, 


| yet the entire flock averaged 14 pounds at 


Thanksgiving time, and the largest tur- 
keys tipped the mean at 27 pounds. He 
has found that the turkeys can be raised 
for around $3.50 each, while they will sell 
for an average of $6.50.” 


 ——— 


Combine Harvesting 


PPARENTLY the rate of harvesting 
with combine on 110 Minnesota farms 
averages 2.1 acres per hour with eight-foot 
machine, 2.5 acres with ten-foot machine, 
3.1 acres with 12-foot machine. Cost of 


| cutting with eight-foot binder and thresh- 


ing with thresher was $3.45 per acre in 
Northwestern Minnesota, $4.83 in South- 
western Minnesota, and $5.53 in South- 
eastern (with seven-foot binder). Average 
cost of cutting and threshing with eight- 
foot combine was $1.53 per acre; ten-foot, 
$1.74; 12-foot, $1.75; 16-foot, $1.60. The 
principal disadvantage of the combine 
(difficulty of reducing moisture content of 
stored grain) was overcome by using a 
windrower. Cost of cutting with wind- 
rower was 46 cents per acre for 12-foot 
machine, and 44 cents for 16-foot machine. 
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Hish Farming at 
ELMWOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Just about the time your readers 
were reading what I wrote last month 
about ants (if anybody does read this 
monthly letter), the ant situation suddenly 
began to improve. 

Whether the tartar emetic mixed in 
mutton tallow and crisco finally got in its 
dirty work on their systems, or whether 
they fed it to the queen ant and put a 
kink in her egg-laying, or whether the ants 
got tired of being collected and dumped 
into hot water three or four times a day, 
I can’t say. 

The main fact is that their numbers 
suddenly decreased from three or four 
hundred a day to forty or fifty, and they 
are still decreasing. My faith in tartar 
emetic as a poison has revived a little, 
though I still believe that if it is any good, 
we ought to see at least a few dead ants 
around. 

Well, ants are one of the least important 
worries we have at Elmwood Farm, after 
all. This continued depression has me 
guessing, just like it has everybody else, I 
suppose. Everything we have to sell is 
off, and that includes some grain, hay, 
straw, eggs, chickens, fluid milk, table 
potatoes and my certified seed. 

Prices of most of these are away down, 
though potatoes are higher than they were 
this time two years ago, at that. We are 
taking less for milk, and everybody knows 
what egg prices are. My certified potato 
seed is not reduced much, but the trouble 
with that is that the demand has fallen 
off, and I doubt if I sell all my stock for 
seed purposes. 

We try to keep cheerful, in spite of the 





distressing stories we hear everywhere. | 
Mr. Priestman [Tim’s father-in-law] is a | 


great comfort to us. He says that the 
only thing that can wreck a good farmer is 
taxes, because they must be paid and must 


be paid in cash. He says to make pro- | 
vision for your year’s taxes first, and then | 
to live for the rest of the year on the rest | 


of your income, whatever that is. A good 
farmer can’t be starved out like a city 
man can and so many of them are. 

Smith is O. K., too. He is worrying 
about holding his job, I think, and the 
result is that he is working harder than 
ever. T. Webb 


—_—=> 
Spring Occupations 


By Wal oVason 
N THE spring the voter’s fancy turns 





to thoughts of garden sass, and he’s | 


sowing Hubbard squashes when he isn’t 
shaving grass. He is planting seed po- 
tatoes with a fervor all his own, and he 
soaks his neighbor’s chickens with a 
dornick or a stone, crying loudly in his 
anguish, in a grief of no avail, that the 
dingdonged hens and roosters should be 
pinched and put in jail. In the spring the 
wife and mother says the house is a dis- 
grace, and she thinks no human being 
should be found in such a place. “It must 
have a thorough cleaning,” she is handing 
out the dope; and she boils a ton of water 
and she buys a ton of soap. Then such 
scrubbing and such washing and such 
polishing of chairs, while tired father eats 
his suppers half-way down the cellar 
stairs; there are soapsuds in the parlor, 
there are soapsuds in the hall, and the 
soapy water’s splashing over ceiling, floor 
and wall; mother’s cleaning up the shanty, 
there is no admittance now, and tired 





father and the children use the stable, | 


with the cow. 
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WHEN THIS PUMPING- 


JACK 


GOES UP, MOTOR 


REPAIR BILLS GO DOWN 





Every stroke of this jack is a stroke of good 


luck for some motor. For it pumps from 


the earth the finest known raw material for 
motor oil—Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 

Why does Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
make better motor oils? Ask Nature! When 
she made this marvelous Crude she gave it 
greater oiliness, greater freedom from im- 
purities. 

Motor oils refined from this great crude 
save you money—give you more miles per 
quart of oil, better piston seal—which 
means you get more power and use less 
gasoline. Such oils give you the most de- 
pendable protection against repairs caused 
by poor lubrication ! 

Pennsylvania lubricating oils have great- 


er resistance to heat. They stand up when 




















This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil—the maker's individual brand 
guarantees the quality of the finished product. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 














other oils quit. That’s why you will find 
them chosen for the toughest jobs—in 
automobiles, tractors, airplanes, motor- 
boats; in locomotives, stationary machinery 
and turbines. 

And when it comes to refining, look for 
leadership in the Pennsylvania field! In this 
field, refiners have the longest background 
of refining experience—generations of it! 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many brands of finished motor oil. Each 


is made 100% from Pure Pennsylvania. 


FREE! Send for copy of one of the most 
interesting oil booklets ever written. 
Address Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Association, Dept. H-4, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931, P. G.C. OA, 












Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Enough Hires Extract to 
make 8 BOTTLES of de- 
licious HIRES ROOT 
BEER. Just mail the 


coupon below. 


FREE 

















Delicious 
Hires Root Beer 
is also 
VITALIZING 


Appetiz1N¢, refreshing, yes, Hires Root Beer 
has always been famous for its appeal to the 
taste ... but 9 out of 10 doctors give Hires 
Root Beer first rank as a family beverage 
because of its purity, economy and fine flavor. 

Over 430,000,000 bottles of Hires Root 
Beer were made at home last year. 

Now we invite you and your family and 
friends to join the millions who for 55 
years have been our patrons, 

To win your friendship we make this lib- 
eral offer: A free trial bottle of Hires Ex- 
tract, sufficient to make 8 pint bottles of 
Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all dealers you can buy a full size bottle 
of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles of 
Hires Root Beer, costing about 1'4c per 
bottle, as compared to what you usually pay. 

In Hires Root Beer are the juices of 16 
roots, barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s 


healthful and appetizing ingredients. Utterly 


free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 
Canada. 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 


you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 








{THE CHARLEs E. Hires CoMPANY, Dept. M 
; Philadelphia, Pa. (25-6) 

Please send me free sample 
of Hires Root Beer Extract 
















State 
Please print name and address plainly 
Tee Cary tyme” pat ees 
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The Wedding in the | 
Country 


Continued from page 13 


best man may be his brother or a friend. 
To present the best appearance, the bridal | 
party should be arranged according to/| 
height, the shorter ones preceding. If it | 
is a church wedding the ushers should | 
conduct the guests one at a time to their 
seats and in case of a lady they should 
offer the left arm. In the home wedding 
they will have little to do except to assist 
wherever possible; perhaps with cars, 
chairs and such things. 

A musical program usually precedes the 
wedding ceremony. If there is a good 
pianist, soloist or violinist among the rela- 
tives or friends he may be invited to 
assist. One to three numbers is sufficient 
though more may be used for the larger 
wedding. 

Among the number of beautiful wedding 
songs are, ‘‘Beloved, It Is Morn,” “At 
Dawning,” “I Love You Truly,” ‘‘Love’s 
Old Sweet Song,” “Still As The Night,” 
“Oh Promise Me,” and “Because.” That 
beloved instrumental selection, ‘“‘To a 
Wild Rose,” is an excellent choice, likewise 
“Words of Love.” Following this program 
comes the wedding march—*‘Lohengrin’s”’ 
usually. 

The minister followed by the groom and 
best man appear first, taking their places 
before the semi-altar. The bride may 
have any number of attendants but she | 
should not have more than there is ample | 

' room for, else the wedding will appear con- 
fused and awkward. The bridesmaids by 
twos come first in the procession, which 
enters from a different direction than that 





of the groom. Then the maid or matron 
of honor or both enter alone, next the 
ring-bearer and after him the flower girls. | 
Finally comes the bride attended by her | 
father, if the wedding is of formal type. In 


the absence of a father, a brother, uncle | - 


or guardian may act in this capacity. For | 
the large formal wedding there may be 
ushers. These marching in twos should | 
precede the bridesmaids in the procession. | 

The bridal path may be marked off in a | 
number of ways; possibly, by the brides- | 
maids carrying ribbon streamers or ropes 
of smilax. 


Position of Wedding Party 

N THE very small wedding with no at- 

tendants, the bride and groom may 
enter together, following the minister, cr 
having received and being among the 
guests they may simply step in front of 
the appointed place for the service. In any 
instance, the minister faces the audience. 
| The bridal party should form a half 
circle, with the maid of honor on the left 
of the bride, ready to hold her bouquet 
when the ring is placed on the finger. In- 
cidentally, the bride does not wear her 
engagement ring on this finger at this par- 
ticular time. 

The best man should stand on the right 
of the groom and may carry the ring in- 
stead of a ring bearer. If the father has 
given his daughter in marriage, he steps | 
back from his position between the bride | 
and groom to one among the guests. A} 
double ring service may be used if de- 
sired and the matron or maid of honor 
may carry the bride’s ring to be given to} 
the groom. Upon the close of the cere-| 
mony, the pianist (or organist) may use 
the lively and triumphant ‘“Mendelsohn’s 
Wedding March,” for the exit of the 
church wedding or in the case of the home 
wedding while the guests congratulate the 
couple. The nearest relatives should be 
| the first to wish them happiness. 

If space is limited, refreshments of sand- 
wiches, cakes, tea and chocolate may be 
|served as for a stand-up afternoon tea, or | 
| if the guests can be seated, ice-cream, cake, | 








| 
| Continued on page 30 | 


Rupture No Longer 
Spoils My Fun 


**Now that I am ridof 
my rupture and donot 
wear a truss, I enjoy 
dancing again. Many 
strenuous activities 
are pleasures, because 
I am not handicapped 
in ey 4 way. My work 
is no longer a task—I 
enjoy it. Noone would 
ever believe I was 
crippled by rupture.’’ 
This is the way 
people write us after 
ridding themselves 
of rupture by using 
STUART’S ADHE. 
SIF PLAPAO-PADS, 
Stacks of sworn 
endorsements report 
success—without delay from work. 
Plapao- Pads cling to the body without 
straps, buckles or springs. Easy to apply 
economical and comfortable. 
Convince yourself by actually testing 
Plapao at our expense. Send coupon today. 


Test of Factor “PLAPAO” — 


FREE / 7. iii 
MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY 


Pla Laboratories, Inc., 
| 69) Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE Trial Plapao and 48-page book 
| on Rupture. No charge for this now or later. 
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Five Sections, Brass bound Pow: 
BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE ful Lenses. 10 mile 2. Special 
Eye Piece for looking at the Sun, included FREE. used as 
a Microscove. Guaranteed. Rig valine. Postpaid q-%8- C.O.D. 1lbe 
extra. BENNER & COMPANY, T-70, Trenton, N. J. 


AGE Make a Dollar an Hour. 








J Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 
stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


TheMagazine Clubs listed below have been carefully selected. 
The Farm Journa! is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 
for one year except Needlecraft which is sent for 2 years. 














CLUB No. 605 CLUB No. 604 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. . $2.00 | Woman’s World...... $2.00 
Value 8 Sees Value 
People’s Popular All For | People’s Popular Mo. AIF 
re oman bel 
American Poultry Jour. . oultry Success... . . $100 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
CLUB No. 628 $3.00 | CLUB No. 626 $2.25 
Delineator ......... Value | Delimeator......... Value 
Pa (Wkly) . All For | Good Stories....... All For 
Woman's World. .... . $150 Woman's World... ... $125 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
CLUB No. 627 $2.50 | CLUB No. 617 $2.00 
Delineator......... Value s i . | Value 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs..... 7 All For | GoodStories........ All For 
Woman's World... .. . $150 





The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





Make Up Your Own Club! 


5 Magazines *12° 


THE FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 
of these magazines listed below 


() Weman’s World, 1 yr. C) Good Stories, 1 yr. 

tS ae ' Ef tay 

G s Popular Monthly, 1 yr. (_) Gentlewoman, 1 yr. 

() Home Circle, 1 yr. ©) Everybody's Poultry Mag., 1 yr. 
() Mustrated i (1) American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. 
CD Home Friend, 1 yr. Vv The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 


Check the 4 other Magazines desired if you wish 
this Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.00 


| The Farm Journal, Dept. J, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE FARM JOURNAL 
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Care of Vour Feet 


By Phyllis Wray 


HE FIRST hot days are very likely to 
make you aware of foot discomforts. 
Perhaps they are quite new and unex- 
pected troubles; perhaps they are only an 
exaggeration of ills always present. At 
any rate, the hot weather brings them 
pointedly to mind and makes it well worth 
trying to set about to rid yourself of them. 
Many foot troubles are the indirect re- 
sult of perspiration. The skin is every- 
where closely dotted with sweat glands 
which pour out a fluid waste called per- 
spiration. This should pass off from the 
skin by evaporation, and the process of 
evaporation cools the skin at the same 
time. But under shoes and stockings, 
perspiration can not evaporate readily. 
As a result, the skin of the feet is kept 
steamy and warm and tender. This alone 
makes for discomfort. Moreover, this 
disturbs the action of the sweat glands, 
and reduces skin resistance. That’s why 
ring worm, “athlete’s foot,’’ and a score 
of skin infections occur on the feet more 
frequently than on other parts of the body. 
This unevaporated perspiration accumu- 
lates on the feet more than ever in warm 
weather, of course. It causes the feet to 
swell and grow red and sore. One means 
of prompt relief is to change to lighter and 
more porous footwear. Patent leather, 
because it is so dense as to prevent evapo- 
ration, is not as comfortable in summer as 
kid. Linen and canvas shoes are ideal 
because they permit the free passage of 
air and the free evaporation of moisture. 


Hosiery Sometimes Cause 


HE smartest women are wearing lisle 

and light wool hose with everything but 
the daintiest afternoon and _ evening 
dresses. With suits, sport clothes, all 
types of daytime and utility costumes, 
lisle and light wool stockings are exceed- 
ingly good. And if your feet are sensitive, 
this fashion should bring you joy. For this 
type of hose absorbs perspiration much 
better than silk, and protects the feet 
from friction better, too. So wear them 
as much as possible. You will be de- 
lighted with the comfort they bring. And 
they are not hot; on the contrary, they 
feel cool because they keep your feet dry 
and free from perspiration. 

Bathe tender feet very often, at least 
twice a day. 





Use warm water, to which | 


you have added a handful of baking soda | 


or starch. Rinse in cold water. 


It will | 


make your feet feel very nice if you hold | 
them under the faucet while you turn on | 


the hot and cold water alternately for | 


several minutes. The stimulation tough- 


ens the skin. 


Then massage and pat your feet with a | 


toning lotion or rubbing alcohol. Walk 
around your room barefoot while you 
dress, to give your feet a chance to breathe. 
Smooth a good talcum powder on them 
before you put on your stockings, and 
shake a little talcum inside your shoes. 
Put on clean stockings every day; don’t 
wear stockings more than a day before 
washing. This not only keeps your feet 
comfortable. It saves stockings not to 
lay them away with the moisture of per- 
spiration in them. Let your shoes air and 
dry thoroughly when you take them off, 
before wearing them again. 

You can remove a callous by the careful 
use of the same cuticle remover used in the 
care of your nails. Apply a little on the 
callous and rub it gently with your fingers 
to loosen the dead skin made soft by the 
liquid. Repeat once a day for several 
days and your callous will soon be gone. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Write to 
Phyllis Wray of The Farm Journal about it and 
get help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please. 
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Even if youre rolling in 
wealth, you can’t buy better 
underwear than HANES 


You'tt be in clover in Hangs 
Summer Underwear. It keeps you 
comfortable, cool, and contented. 
And the price won't burn you up, 
either! Many garments are only 
soc. None is more than $1.50. 


HANES Shirts and Shorts. Many styles, 
colors, and fabrics. 50c to $1. 





Have your wife look at Hangs. 
She'll rub the materials between 
her fingers. She'll see how the 
buttons and seams are sewed. 
She'll say, “I don’t know how 
they do it for so little money!’ 

Give Hangs a try. Shove your 
shoulders into a shirt . . . step 
through a pair of shorts 
button up, and look yourself over. 
Chest, waist, crotch, seat. You 
don’t see any droops or sags. 
Neither are you cramped. You 
couldn't feel freer in a fig-leaf. 
And that goes, regardless of how 
you're built. Hangs sizes are 
always right! 

Any good store should have 
Hanzs in a style and size for you 
and your boy. If you can’t get 
what you want, please write us. 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SAMSONBAK 

Union Suit. Other 

types, too. 75c to 
$1.50. 





Elastic-Knit Light- 
weights. Long or 


short sleeves—or 
Athletic style. $1 
to $1.25. 





HANES UNDER WEAR 


“ 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 





FOR EVERY SEASON 
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FOR 
GAS 

IRONIN 

COOKING SERVICE 

LIGHTING The old ways of ir- 

be EATI N oning, cooking, heat- 


ing and taking care of 
coal-oil lamps and lanterns are hard jobs at 
best. But here are better ways to make these tasks 
easier and to get them done more quickly! Use Cole- 
man Pressure-Gas Appliances. They provide you with 
modern, low-cost gas service no matter where you live. 

; They make and burn their own gas from 
regular clear-white untreated motor fuel. 










INSTANT 
LIGHTING 







Heating Irons 


New Tapered Ironing Edge 
makes it easy to iron under 
buttons, pleats and along 
) seams. Double-pointed... 
gives same perfect results on 
either forward or backward 
strokes. Just scratch a match, 
light your iron and in a few 
minutes you are ready to 
start ironing! No tramping 
from stove to ironing board. 





No hot stove to keep going. 
Two models, both hand- 
somely finished in colors, 
with nickel trimmings. 








Coleman 


Cook Stoves 


Always ready to fry, 
boil or roast... broil, bake 
ortoast. Giveaclear-blue, 
intensely hot cooking 
flame ... like city gas. 
Instant Gas Starter lights 
“right now”. Many 
handsome models fin- 
ished in sparkling por- 
celain enamel. 


Coleman 
Camp Stoves 


“The Smooth Way to 
Rough It.” Lightinstantly 
...Mo generating. Cook 
anything, anywhere, any 
time. Just the thing for 
camping, fishing, auto- 
touring. 


Coleman Lamps 
and Lanterns 


Light instantly and 
produce an abundance of 
clear, steady, pure-white 
brilliance. Always ready 
to use wherever you need 
ee light. The new Roto- 

pe Burner and Tip 
Cleaner assure continu- 
ously dependable service. 
Lam ave Kreme-Lite 
Shades; colorful Colac fin- 
ishes. Lanterns have por- 
celain enameled tops and 
weather-proof mica 
chimneys. 
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The \deal Dress for Hot Days 


Simple in line, smart in appearance and comfortable to wear 


By Jane Moreland 


fectly plain, simplifies the laundering 
problem. The belt can be placed where it 
is most becoming, the slender probably 
will like it best at the natural waist line. 


weather is on the calendar for the 
next eight or ten weeks needs a dress 


Hye woman who lives where hot 
No. 258 


of the type illustrated above. 





Get This FREE Book! 


Clip and mail coupon for your FREE 


copy of “How to Light and Heat for 

Health”. Full of valuable and in-/ py E 

teresting information. Send today! AT 
eee ee eee eee ee eee 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 


Les Angeles, Calif,; Teronte, Ontarie, Canada. 
Nearest You, Dept. FJ27 


| possesses every good point that you could 
|ask in a dress for days when the mercury 
| goes up and up. It is easy to make, simple 
to launder and cool to wear. 







Mow to 
tH 
Gur 





HE skirt has a yoke of graceful lines 
with a flared lower section that permits 
| plenty of freedom in walking. Who wants 





HEAL Ty 
Ses 


Pa.; 


© Fie deechecenndeeennten heteetiinn | sleeves on a hot day? Many, however, do 


Coleman Stoves 


|] [ | Coleman Irons Coleman Camp Stoves 
a t 


PreTeeeeereeir tet 


Coleman Lamps and Lanterns 


| like the softening effect over the shoulder 
| | of a sleeveless dress that a capelet collar 
| |gives. The collar on No. 258 being per- 


LL indications point to a white summer 
but no doubt by mid-summer there 
will be as many colored dresses worn as 
whites. The cottons and silks this year 
are in general so lovely that no difficulty 
should be experienced in selecting a fabric 
that will be becoming to your type. 

No. 258 may be had in 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust. 36 inch re- 
quires three and three-fourth yards of 
39-inch material. 





Patterns can be secured by mail postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 


(3127) Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give num 
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and size required. 
up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 


1931 Summer Catalog containing 175 
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/ he Courteous Way 
When Death comes 
By Mary Blake Woodson 


HERE are some demands good man- 
ners make when death com:2s, whether 


to the family, a friend of the family, the | 


family of a friend, or a mere acquaintance. 
These demands should never be slighted. 

If to the family, you’re not obligated to 
molest your sorrow with funeral arrange- 
ments. Turn them over to a trusted 
friend or near relative outside the imme- 
diate circle. But you are obligated to 
arouse yourself sufficiently to co-operate 
helpfully about details, the minister, pall- 
bearers 


it is terribly rude, by the way, | 


to refuse to be a pall-bearer unless one is | 
in bed—sending messages, meeting trains, | 


ordering mourning and so on and on, for 
the sake of those acting for you. 


Tact and Sympathy Needed 
F YOU happen to be the one selected to 


act, remember the office calls for infinite | 


tact and patience and considerable respon- 
sibility. Take charge gently, sympathet- 


ically. Don’t bea major-general enjoying | 


brief arbitrary power and authority. Care- 
fully discriminate about those callers the 
family, in seclusion, may or may not wish 
to see, keep a conscientious, wary eye on 
unnecessary funeral expenses, save the 
cards with flowers, carefully noting the 
type floral offering on each, so thanks will 
be easier later on, do likewise with con- 
dolence notes for the same reason. En- 
gineer everything in an orderly, dignified 
way, according to the funeral customs of 
your section, and unselfishly watch for 
ways to serve the bereaved family as well 
as their friends who come to condole. 
Don’t go to the cemetery or church. Use 
the time to put the house in normal condi- 
tion again, remove all the sad reminders 
possible, and have hot food ready for the 
family’s return. 

When you hear of a friend’s death either 
by newspaper announcement or personal 
message, call at once and proffer services. 
But don’t persist officiously. If the death 
is a mere acquaintance, or some one you 
don’t know well in the family of a friend, 
call, or write ‘““With sympathy” on your 
card and leave it at the door. Stay only a 
few minutes, if you call. 

Send flowers, too, in either case, if you 
like, but don’t insist on seeing the family 
personally. If invited to, don’t gush or 
go into harrowing details about the dead 
or describe other deaths you have known. 
The comfort of your expressed sympathy 
is your only mission in going unless you 
can be of some real help. 


No Time to be Offended 


EVER take a chip on your shoulder to 

a house of death. Or criticisms. Don’t 
look for slights or believe them intentional. 
A family that death has visited isn’t nor- 
mal mentally and is thinking of some- 
thing else besides you and ordinary, petty 
social thoughtfulnesses. 

Don’t be censorious if thanks for funeral 
flowers and any little service rendered are 
slow in coming. But if the bereavement is 
yours, remember to attend to this as soon 
as youcan. Do not send engraved “thank 
you” cards to be had by the dozen, except 
to strangers or the merest acquaintances. 
Thanks must be personal, from the heart 
and hand-written, if only something like 
“We are so grateful for your tender 
thought and kindness” written on a 
mourning visiting card. Too often the 
engraved “‘thank you” comes like a slap 
in the face to one who has tried to be 
kind. And while even it shouldn’t affront 
under the circumstances, it is likely to 
seem a cold snub and leave a little hurt. 


June, 1931 








A real 
“Thrift Cereal” 


... out of one package costing only a few 
cents you get many breakfasts, lunches, 
children’s suppers, bedtime snacks 


> 





4 over the country, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes save house- 
wives time, work and money. Crunchy-crisp flakes of 
toasted corn—ready to serve from the package. Many tempt- 


ing, economical ways to enjoy! 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes encourage the use of surplus home- 
raised products. Delicious with berries, peaches, milk, cream, 
honey. Extra healthful too. So easy to digest. Ideal for children. 

More than 12,000,000 people daily prefer the wonder flavor 
of Kellogg’s, which imitations never equal. Get the red-and- 
green package at your grocer’s. Always oven-fresh in the 
patented inner-seal waxtite wrapper. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


The world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal—and a real farm 
product. It takes a whole year's bumper crop from 700 acres of corn 
to supply just one day's demand for Kellogg's. About 2,500,000 
quarts of milk and cream are used daily. And tons of orchard fruits. 


You'll enjoy Kellogg's Slumber Music, broadcast over wyz and associated stations of the N. B.C. 
every Sunday evening at 10.30 E. D. S. T. Also xvt Los Angeles, komo Seattle at 10.00, and 
KoA Denver at 10.30. 
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VANISH LIKE MAGIC 


Fre ckles | . 
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REMOVE those embarrassing freckles. 
| Surprise your friends with a new 
velvety soft, crystal clear complexion. 
You can — with Stillman’s Freckle | 
Cream. It bleaches them out while | 
you sleep. Done so quickly and easily 
—secretly too. The first jar proves its 





| magic worth. At all drug stores. 


Stillman’s wi 


Freckle Cream 


Removes Freckles—Whitens Skin 
Ee eee 


The Stillman Company, 
Aurora, til., U. S.A. 
114 Beauty Dept., send free 
booklet. Tells why you have 
freckles—how to remove them. 
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of oil- 
and 
Gas 


ea rner from 
common k ( oil 
Powerful intense heat. Speedy 
cook: Wond: ers. Low 


est cost to operate. Odorless. 
Smokeless. Clean, safe and sim- 
ple. Nosoot.Nodirt.Noashes.Ad- 
oo of cit sof city ceset lower cost. 

ipped direct 
Se your home for 


30 Days FREE Trial 












AKRON LAMP Co, 
586 Bar St., Akron, Ohie 


A Fight Against Rupture 
ATTENTION 


vs. 


NEGLECT 


Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is small. 
‘ad The Brooks Appliance is the 


QE kind of mechanical 
support for reducible rup- 
ture that it is possible for 
us to build. Hard pads 
Sy and stiff springs are en- 


tirely eliminated. Our 
Automatic Air Cushion, light, 
ont and absolutely sanitary, is protected by patents in the 
United States and all important foreign countries. 
Your name and address pinned to this advertisement will 
bring complete details of our free trial plan in plain sealed 
envelope. No need to write a letter. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 194F State St., MARSHALL, MICH. 






















Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





To advertise our business, paokene ends and introduce our 
~ aa will send er zie ant H. 


o 

W. i Special ¥ watch by mail eet paid for ONLY $1. our ery 
teed). Stem wines end s' set, newest style paoeaied dial, 

Derfect iment ton sith 8 folly. teed for6 years. Send this ad- 
and watch will be sent at once by mail 
post . or send $3.00 and we Feit poene two watches. Satisfaction 

guaranteed or money refunded. 

4924 SHERIDAN 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. “Shickeo ILL 
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The Wedding in the Country 


Continued from page 26 


coffee and mints may be served on trays. 
If desired, a slightly more elaborate menu 
consisting perhaps of chicken salad, potato 
chips, rolls, preserves, an ice and small 
cakes may be served in like manner. For 
two or three course menu, a large table 
for the bridal party will be needed, with 
small ones for the rest. 

A large decorated cake, containing the 
traditional tokens, may stand in the center 
of the bridal table. The bride cuts the 
first piece of the cake. 

Before the bride leaves for a trip or for 
her new home, she tosses her bouquet to 
the unmarried girls. 

What the bride should wear depends 
upon the present circumstances and her 
future position. She should not dress be- 
yond her means. The white 
dress and veil are appropriate 
for the evening wedding at 
home as well as in the church. 

For the daytime home wed- 
ding the bride may wear a 
white dress but the veil seems 
slightly out of place. In 
some types of wedding a 
hat may be worn with 
pleasing results. How- 
ever, an afternoon dress 
or traveling suit seem 
more suitable for this 
kind of wedding. 
| Gloves are worn only 
for the formal occasion. 
For the informal wed- 
ding a corsage bouquet 


is more appropriate 
than one of the sheaf 
type. 


The morning wed- 
ding affords the best 












For the table or the cake 


opportunity for the girl of small means to 
have an attractive affair with little ex- 
pense. Then she may wear a very simple 
dress of almost any color and the groom 
may find this time to his liking too, for 
flannels or a sack suit are entirely appro- 
priate. He should wear a dress suit for 
the large formal wedding after six o’clock 
but for the smaller affair he may or may 
not wear formal attire. 

The ushers dress in keeping with the 
groom’s attire. The bride’s attendants 
furnish their own dresses but they need 
not be costly. They wear whatever style 
and color the bride desires but their 
dresses should be made alike or at least 
should harmonize. 

The bride’s parents pay all other ex- 
penses of the wedding 
except those of the 
marriage license, min- 
ister’s fee, bride’s ring 
and bouquet and the 
groom’s gifts to his 
bride and his attend- 
ants. The groom pays 
for all expenses of a 
wedding trip if one is 
to be taken. 

There are many kinds 
of weddings but one 
rule should govern all 
of them. The bride 
should have the kind of 
a wedding that she de- 

sires, if possible. She 
will remember it long 
‘ after others have for- 
Y gotten, so let no one 
mar the _ occasion. 
[Help on _ individual 
problems on request.] 


a 








Canning Summer Fruits for Winter Use 


Continued from page 12 


| This is a more complicated method than 
canning direct in sirup, but it assures well- 
filled jars of strawberries true to original 
|ecolor and flavor. The hard fruits such as 
pears, pineapples, apples and quinces are 
canned exactly like the soft fruits and 
| berries with but one exception. 
| They are preheated for a certain length 
of time; that is, the products are put into 
a kettle of sufficient rapidly boiling water 
| to cover them and left there for a short 
|time. Preheating fruits can be done in a 
| wire basket or a clean cheese-cloth. We 
preheat these hard fruits to reduce their 
[a and avoid so much shrinkage in the 
jar. Pineapple is preheated ten minutes 
after being cut into slices or cubes. Quinces 
are preheated six minutes. Apples and 
|pears are preheated one and one-half 
| minutes. We scald peaches. We do this 
to loosen the skins. Scalding is a much 
'shorter process than at onaenper as it 
means dipping a fruit in boiling water only 
for a minute or two. 


Cold Dip Follows Scalding 
NY fruit that is scalded must be imme- 
diately plunged into cold water. This 
is called the cold dip. This cold dip hardens 
the pulp under the skin and thus permits 
the removal of the skin without injuring 
the pulp; it coagulates the coloring matter, 
which started flowing during the scalding 
and thus makes it harder to dissolve dur- 
|ing the sterilization period and it makes 
| the product easier to handle. 
| If the jar is not completely full, at the 
‘end of the sterilizing period, do not be 
| alarmed as the air in the jar is sterilized 
|air and the product will keep whether 
| completely covered with liquid or not. Do 





not remove the cover to add more sirup or 
hot water, as you then destroy your com- 
plete sterilization and may allow bacteria 
or molds to enter. 

Many women are always puzzled over 
the sirups to use for the different fruits. 
Here is a simple rule that relieves that 
difficulty. Always use the same amount 
of water and sugar, but boil different 
lengths of time to obtain the desired con- 
sistency. 


Different Sirup Consistencies 
HIN Sirup—Three cups sugar to two 
cups water. Boil only until the sugar 

is dissolved. Use this for all sweet fruits 
as apples, sweet cherries and pears. 

Medium Thin Sirup—Three cups sugar 
to two cups water. Boil about five min- 
utes or until it begins to be sirupy. Use 
this for raspberries, peaches, blackberries, 
currants, etc. 

Medium Thick Sirup—Three cups sugar 
to two cups water. Boil until it will pile 
up over the edge of the spoon when it is 
tipped. Use this for sour or acid fruits as 
plums, gooseberries, apricots, sour apples, 
sour cherries and strawberries. 

Thick Sirup—Three cups sugar to two 
cups water. Boil until it will form a ball 
in the spoon and can not be poured from 
the spoon. This is used for preserves. 

Sift the sugar into the boiling water to 
prevent a scum from forming on top of the 
sirup. 

Do not use more than five pounds pres- 
sure for canning fruits in the steam pressure 
cooker. A higher pressure tends to injure 
the delicate color and texture of most 
fruits. Some women like to can at two or 
three pounds pressure. 
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Your Child 


—and of loney 


By Edith Dixon 


HY should a child have an allow- 

ance?” said a parent recently. 
never had money to spend until I was old 
enough to earn it.’ 

Because so few people have had any 
financial training during childhood per- 
haps accounts for the fact that so few 
spend wisely and still fewer know how to 
— money safely, or invest it success- 
ully. 
sponsibility and its use can not be 
taught merely by emphasizing restraint. 

Usually when the child starts to school 
he begins to feel the need of money in his 
pocket. At this age he often has definite 
expenses such as pencils, pads, and other 
small articles which he must purchase 
frequently. These expenses together with 
any Sunday School offering he may make 
regularly furnish the basis for beginning a 
regular allowance. 


Allowance Rather than Doles 


HE CHILD’S claim to such an allow- 

ance can be justified to his mind on 
exactly the same ground as his claim to 
food and clothing. He gets those things 
not as a reward of merit but through his 
o— as a dependent member of a house- 
hold. 
spending a certain amount of his cost to 
the family. Instead of giving out small 
doles of money upon request, which only 
encourages begging and teasing, the parent 
is giving the child opportunity to discover 
several things for himself: (1) that if he 
spends impulsively he may regret his 
purchases; (2) that it is better to buy 
with care in order to make the money 
last; (3) that it pays to save toward more 
worth while purchases. 

Young children can not spend large 
sums intelligently. It is therefore wise to 
begin the allowance with 5 or 10 cents a 
week gradually increasing to 25 cents at 
10 years of age. This money should be 
budgeted and the child in consultation 
with the parent should decide upon what 
goes for necessities, what for pleasure and 
what for saving. Too much direction 
should not be given if the child is to profit 
by his mistakes but checking at weekly 
intervals will serve to guide him toward a 
wiser and more intelligent use of his allow- 
ance. Its increase should be determined 
on the basis of increasing need as the child 
grows older and should be diminished only 
when the family income makes such re- 
trenchment necessary, never as a punish- 
ment. 


Do Not Cut Allowance for 


Punishment 


RS. GRUNBERG, in her book, “Sons 

and Daughters,” tells of Agnes who 
failed to return from a visit to a friend ata 
sufficiently early hour. Her mother said 
nothing; but at the end of the week she 
took off ten cents from the allowance. In 
this the mother was entirely in the wrong, 
for in the first place the money allowance 
of the child should be on exactly the same 
basis as the other privileges which he 
enjoys as a member of the family, and not 
be singled out as a club for penalizing de- 
linquencies. In the second place, by 
using it in this way the mother at once 
reduces the responsibilities of the child to 
a cash basis. Agnes can calculate next 
time whether staying out later is worth 
the ten cents that it costs. 

In addition to an allowance, a child 
should be given occasional opportunities 
to earn since it is only by this method that 
he can appreciate the value of money in 
terms of effort. 
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The possession of money is a re- | 


He is getting the experience of | 
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O MORE need any woman spend 
tedious hours in a et kitchen, lift- 
ing a coal hod, shaking a slow stove, con- 
tending with mussy ashes. The modern 
Florence Oil Range does away with all 
such drudgery, saves hours of kitchen 
time and cuts the size of your fuel bill. 
The Florence principle of focused heat 
means that an intensely hot flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. There are no wicks, no smoke, no 
smell, no long waits, no hot stove oing 
when. you are not using it for cooking. 
And kerosene (coal ae is one of the 
cheapest and safest of fuels. 
Thevery newest Florencemodel (FR5A) 
shown above, is especially beautiful; fin- 
ished in Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black 














In Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel 


"of the Drudge 


enamel. It takes little floor space and the 
price is most reasonable. The roomy oven, 
with accurate side-wall thermometer, is 
an integral part of the range. 


« Hardware, furniture and department 
stores have Florence stoves in two, 
three, four and five-burner sizes in 
different colors, and at all prices. 
Every modern home should also have a 
Florence W ater Heater. Ask your plumber. 


“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” This booklet 
aie what its title indicates—full of use- 

ul labor-saving hints and information and 
delightful menus. Write for free copy. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


FIORENCE 





DANDRUFF 


LUCKY TIGER, world’s largest == 
seller at Druggists, Barbers, Beauty 
Parlors. Proven Germicide. Cor- 
rects dandruff and scalp irrita- 
tions. Safe for adults and chil- 
dren. Money-Back Guarantee. 






LUCKY TICER 








Why Suffer with 
Skin Troubles when 


Cutieura 


Quickly Heals 


Price 2c. each. com free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 6B, Malden, Mass. 


























PATENT: com Gottintp, Preset 


ness assured. Send drawing or model. 
9th St., Wi 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 lashington, D. C. 





AGENTS +6ADAY 


Enjoy a permanent business with 
regular customers and big repeat 
orders every week! 350 high- 
quality Household Necessities 
at low prices. All fast sellers. 
Wonderful chance to make $6 
to $9 profit a day. No dull g 
seasons. Steady demand all ah) 
year ‘round. “ 


$83 First 5 Days 


That’s what Baumann 
made. Mrs. Hodges makes 
$18 to$20aday, Think of the 
wonderful possibilities! I'll give you 
same opportunity. No capital needed. 

New Ford Tudor Sedan offered FREE to producers as 
bonus, in addition toyour big cash profits. Write today! 
Albert Mills, Pres., 7606 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


OLD GOLD WANTED = 


farded crow! crow ee 
and bridges. Highest prices. Information 
SOUTHWEST GOLD & SILVER CO., Dot. 86, Box 68, ate WORTH, TEXAS 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the 25th 
of the second 
month preceding 


Display Advertisements 
the month of 





of livestock, 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, 


tration, 


The FARMERS’ TRADING POST | s*2= 


poultry, baby Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 
50 cents a word; 
Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. 


IN all 
cash must ac- 
company or- 


cases 


advertisers are 
asked to give 
references 


minimum, words. 

















publication $4.00 an agate line, $56.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. 
THE FARM JOURNAL’S CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,500,000 COPIES A MONTH 
POULTRY _POULTRY i 












FINEST QUALITY 


No matter how 
scarce money is 
you ean afford a 
flock of Sieb’s 
Purebred OVER- 
SIZE CHICKS. 
They will bring 
you an income when everything else 
fails on the farm. They’re bred and 
cultured to grow larger, mature quicker 
and produce 200 eggs or more per hen. 
You need the extra dollars the addi- 
tional eggs and pounds of meat will 
bring. Make your dollars count by 
raising Sieb’s Chicks. We have one 
grade only, THE BEST. 100% live 
delivery prepaid, guaranteed. 

50 100 500 = 1000 


Be, Wh., Bf. Rocks $4.50 $8.50 a 7 


S. C. Reds, Wh. Wyand. 4.50 8.50 25 
Wh. Bf. Orpingtons 4.50 8.50 41.25 80 

R. C. Reds, S. L. Wyand. 5.00 9.50 46.25 90 
Bi. & Wh. Minorcas 5.00 9.50 46.25 90 
Bf., Wh., Br. Leghorns 4.00 7.50 36.25 70 
Anconas, Hvy. Ass’td. 4.00 7.50 36.25 70 
Hvy. & Lt. Ass’td. 3.50 6.50 31.25 q 
Lt. Ass'‘td. for Broilers 3.00 5.50 26.25 50. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY 


Box 528 Lincoln, Ill. 


Members int'l. & ill. Baby Chick Assns. 


ORLD'S FINEST 








une CHAICKS 


low as ordinary chicks. All 
ted from famous Tancred, 
yckoff, Fishel, Thompson, Holterman 
Biocdinse: Nothing better to start or 
rebuild a flock, nothing cheaper for broil- 
ers as these famous breeds grow larger, 
mature abe, ond Aa better. Write 
for our Big F oultry Book, 
full of valuable information every , alee raiser needs. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Dept. 102, Crandall, Ind. 


SEND NO MONEY Sux CHICKS 


























T’S easy to order Silver Lake Chicks 

because you need send no money with | Free Chicks 
your Sede, We ship C. O. D. and guar- | With Every 
grace Weedcivgestty.cere glans | Order 











zing low _— 
Silver Lake, Ind. 


Sivek LAKE EGG FA 


Box F. J., 


COOLEY’S "ATcHED 
CHICKS 

Have been the foundation blood 
lines for thousands of large 
Poultry Farms for years. 
Every Chick has been sold 


alloy” 
fol ks: 
~~ to x customer who 


Prices 
ELDEN 2 E. COOLEY “FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 5% 50 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
Shi eroded 30 O. D. Low prices. Write fi Certified. pot 4 


te to 300 ese wtenies. te for Big winsoom. mo. 








, CHICKS at Greatly Reduced Prices. Pure -bred 
We pioneers in_the hatchery business. 

{to's per cent “live delivery. Write today for our new 
money-saving price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box 122 Bucyrus, 0. 


Pullets. Lowest prices since 1924. R. oO. P. 
200-290 Pedigreed Breeding, Leghorns 
and Rocks. Blood-tested, Health certified by licensed veterin- 
ary. Chicks shipped ¢ O.D. Pullets C.O.D. on approval. Cat. 
free. Fairview Ha & Poultry Farms, Box F, 8.2, Zealand, Michigan. 

C.O.D. 100 Rocks or Reds $8; Leg- 
Cc horns or a Mixed $7; Light 


mizes range. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Circu 
W. A. LAUVER, Box. I, ompnodl Pa. 


Turkey Posts, Baby 

= ney New Low 

ces. Write for 

Illustrated Catalog telling how to fe Ducks for Profit. 


RIDGWAY DUCK HATCHERY, LaRue, Ohio 
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PAPAL 


BABY CHICKS, Ducklings, Baby Turkeys, Goslings, 
Baby Guineas of finest quality. Chicks from 300 egg stock. 
Post paid, live arrival guaranteed. Chicks $7.00 a 100, and 
up. Jucklings 20e each. Baby Turkeys, Goslings, Baby 
Guineas at right price. Guaranteed to live. 40 popular = 
rare breeds, each bred bv an expert. Catalog free. Nabo' 
Poultry Farms, Box 39, Gambier, Ohio 


BABY CHIX—$8 per 100 up. Thousands sation daily. 
Fourteen breeds. Sent collect. Postpaid. Live er 
Prompt shipment. Started chicks priced according to 
Send for folder. Schoenborn’s Hate hery, 329 Main 
Hackensack, N. J. 





CHICKS C. O. D.—100 Rocks or Reds, $3; catenin $6.50; 
heavy mixed, $7; light, $6. Delivery guaranteed. Feeding 
system, raising 95% to maturity, free. C. M. Lauver, Box 93, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 





LIVESTOCK 


PArAAA n RPPPALALS 


RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Complete descriptive litera- 
ture and illustrated supply catalogue, 10c. Albert Facey, 
Jr., Inc., 115-Z, Valley Stream, New York 


BULLFROG RAISING— Big Profit —Pleasure. Instruc- 
tions Ten cents. Chariton Fur and Frog Farm, Inc., Century 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 








O. I. C. HOGS on time. Write for Hog Book, Originators 
and Breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 13, Salem, io 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


PLANTS. MILLIONS. CABBAGE varieties, Golden Acre, 
Copenhagen, Glory, Flatdutch, Ballhead. Prepaid. 200, 
65 cts. 500, $1.25, 1000, $2.00. Express $1.25 per thousand. 
Cauliflower, 100, 65 cts., 200, $1.00, 500, $2.00, 1,000, $3.50. 
Prepaid. Critically assorted, moss packed. Guaranteed 
arrears. W.J myers, 2, Massillon, Ohio 


PLANTS POSTPAID; Beet, Cabbage, ‘ealiadie dozen 10c, 
100 40, 400 $1.00; Aster, Cauliflower, Celery, Mangle, Sweet 
Potato, Tomato, Tobacco, two dozen 25e; hun 
Eggplant, Pepper, Parsley, Salvia, Snapdragon, six Bet 
hundred $1.50; Columbine, Carnation, Dianthus, Petunia, 
hana 4 three 25c; Catalog. Glicks Plant Farm, Smoke- 
own, Pa. 





25 MILLION FIEL DGROWN Vegetable Plants — iia. 
Beet and Onion $1.00 thousand ; Tomato $1.50; Sweet potato 
$2.00; Pepper $3.00. Well Packed, shipped safely anywhere. 
J. P.’Councill C ompany, Franklin, Va. 


PLANTS—Special Collection, 200 hte. 200 ry 100 

tomatoes, 50 peppers, eggplant or cauliflower, $1.00, Post- 
aid. Satisfaction guaranteed, literature free. East Texas 
*lant Co., Ponta, Texas 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED $7.00, Sin Alfalfa $9.00. 
White Sweet Clover $3.50, Red Clover $12.00, Alsike $12.00. 
All 60 Ib. bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kansas 

FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, Tomatoes, Onions, Peppers 

Eggplant, 100-35c, 300-75c, 500- $1, 1000 $1.75 tpaid. Will 
mix. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Star Plant stn 
Ponta, Texas 

FROSTPROOF — - Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, es © and 
Eggplants. Any variety, 100, 0c; 600, $1.25; $2.00. 
Canlifowers, 75e 100, Prepaid. Ponta Plant Co.. F et Tex. 








PLANTS from certified seed, tomatoes, 1000, 90c; larg 
lots 75c; Porto Rican potato 95 1000, $1. 25, large hoe 
$1.00. Roots mossed. wens , Pembroke, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PPPPPPPPLL III 


SALESMAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Pleasant or. 
fManent position traveling country districts talkin 
farmers and taking orders for lowest priced, easiest se boos 
proposition in the world. This old established Company 
offers reliable, intelligent man_ unusual opportunity. Big 
pay and quick advancement. Selling experience not neces- 
sary. Personal training. Steady work six days a week. No 
layoffs. Must have car or able to get one and willing to be 
away from home. References a uired. State age and tele- 
hone number. Sales manager, 29th Floor, Tribune Tower, 
hicago, Illinois 








PATENTS — Under the New Law, patent protection may 
be obtained for certain newly developed varieties of Plants. 
Write for our Free book ow To Obtain a rt and 
Record of Invention, Victor J. Evans Co., 689 Ninth, 
Washington, D. Cc. 





NEW % HORSE. 110 VOLT Alternating Motors $7.00. 
Some Used, $5.00. 1000 Watt Generators $20.00 with pulleys. 
Many other sizes. MMlectrical Surplus Company, Dept. 33, 
1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING mastered 60 hours 
with 8 keys; guaranteed. Trial balances, financial statements, 
(Diplomas.) Bookkeeping Institute, 2, Springfield, Mo. 





LATEST INVENTION: Concertina plays by rolls. Any- 
one can play beautiful music immediately. Free pamphlets. 
L. S. Pittle, New Bedford, Mass. 





FILMS DEVELOPED FREE. 6 prints, 5x 7 enl 
25e. Colored oil painted enlargements framed Free. 
Laboratories, B3723 McLean Ave., Chicago 


ment, 
rtcraft 


Wy CALHOUNS CHICKS 





Carry This TRIPLE GUARAN. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR egy ty SIX WEEKS 
UP 









+ We guarantee our chicks ive or will re- 
place iosses in accordance J. our Sclivery 
livers 
lis--most | 
Famous rade aes strains 


nclad agreement--we guarantee 100 . live 
Pore oan in thet U. 8. Write for full deta’ 
and amazing guarantee ever made. 
with records to 300 eggs yearly. Calhoun stock bred to lay and 
does lay. Pure bred, big type, State accredited flocks. Ask about 
our Easy Purchase Plan--$1 per 100 books order. Prompt, cour- 
teous service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. it's FREE 
CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 108, Montrose. Mo. 


BARRON S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
HEALTH, BEAUTY AND PRODUCTIVENESS 


—these characteristics are strongly inbred in our flocks. 
They are » large, tes lay y laree eggs, and plenty of them. Also 


Barr W. Wyandottes and Reds. Our 
chicks will + &.. you. Our prices are reasonable. Write 
today for catalogue. 

c. mM. LONGENECKER, Box 10, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
















QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


CHIX 1B. Blood-lested 
Illinois State Egg Laying Contest Winmers 


Guaranteed to live. Lowest prices guaranteed. Famous egg 
on strains. Free toe-punch service. WeshipC.O. Dc Catalog 


Freee AJAX HATCHERIES, Box 30, Quincy, ILL. 





re 


Summer == xx Fall Chicks 


loodtested. Accredited. Leading breeds; 6c up. Standard and 
Flood Nest sired grades. Catalog free. Address our nearest plant. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. pit 
Hill, Mo., Vinita, Okla. * “Largest Institution of its kind 




















PER 100 CHICKS C.0.D. 
Write for free catalog that de- 
scribes 14 different pure bred vari- 
eties blood tested chicks. Prompt 

shipment. Heavy laying strains. 
indiana Hatcheries, Dept.1, Fort Wayne, ind. 


WHITE LEGHORN 2238,422."3!¢° 
now half price. Thou- 

sands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. 

Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 31 _ years. 

Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 ogee. Catalog 

and special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand ‘Rapids, Mich. 


10,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 













pti III cslesinsices intone iaostidibamaant $8.00-100 
(Penna. se Catage Strain) 
Black Giants (N. J $12.00-100 


AS Mixed 7c. ea. Prompt del. C.O.D. mtr 
2S. W. KLINE, Box 11, Middlecreek, Pa. 





ree 3 } CHICKS C. 0. D. Sf.2005,500% 
} best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 


pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 





any time. 


Write for catal 
| Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
Helm’s State Accredited Ch Chicks 


Se UP. Postpaid C. O. alive. 16 breeds. 88 awards, > 
Firsts Contests 980. 1World” s best egg strains. Old es 
Gees IBCA. Free Catalog. 

ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Metropolis, Ulinois 




















LIVESTOCK 
Write the American 


WANT A SHEEP? iismsciss Sus Sc 


list of breeders. Write TODAY. COM R, 
Secretary, 46 Woodland Ave., Detroit, OMe Li 





0. I. C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin, $10 each.) Prolific, large 
kind. Pedigreed, vaccinated. Prices reasonable. 
FRED RUEBUSH SCIOTA, ILL. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


ALAND WH 


FUR RAB RABBITS te'scns.rscet Stock 


u p so ane “| roach. lustra’ 
pees ngazing od srkin’s 
ENTERPRISE CO. Bo * Hotmes Park, Missouri 


















OUTDOOR ENTERPR! 
Raise Ri Rabts— Cun ea Pigs—Pigeons 


supply stock. Good 
pom A icotreeei nist, list, “tacts, bulletin all for 10c. 
JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO 












FARMS 


S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 

Free information. Ask for pean No. 28 and about home- 

seekers’ rates. Address: H. S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 
li inn. 








MINERAL INSTRUMENTS sold on full purchase } sang 
back guarantee if not satisfied after using them 3 
Mention this magazine. T.D. Robinson, Box 68, Elgin, Tex. 








WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


Just paint the roosts with 
"Black Leaf 40." The heat 
from the birds’ bodies releases 
the fumes, which kill lice. 


NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 


Recommended by Collages and Experiment 
Stations everywhere. your dealer. If he 
does not have it, send $1.00 for 100 bird size. 
Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 
incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains mo deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 

mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back tee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s price—only $25 


with bundie tying —— Free catalog showing pic- 
tures of harvester. Process F, J. Co., Salina, Kansas 





WANTE D, Men-Women, 18-50, 0, qualify at once, for satel 
government positions, $105-$250 —— experience not re- 
wae. Write, Instruction Bureau, 127, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


KODAK FILMS ENL ARGED, 5 x 7 sample, 10¢; roll de- 
veloped, six prints, 25c; postcards, 5c; pictures copied, 50c. 
Commercial Studio, Carthage, Mo. 








QUILT PIEC ES—Fast Colors— Prints, Percales, Plain | 


Materials. Trial Package—25c—Postpaid. Dept. 7, Grant’s 
Supply Store, Warsaw, Illinois 


June, 1931 





Good for You. | 


New Farm Machinery 


Continued from page 3 


| meal is like no hay you have ever smelled 
| before—sweet, cooked, so appetizing you | 
| feel you could eat it yourself. 
“Notice the color. Grass green. 
| a bit of color lost. That means it’s rich in 
| vitamins—those little-known elements so 
necessary for life and growth and repro- 
duction. 
“In any event, you may be certain that 
L. H. Moulton, the farm manager, has 
relieved himself of several worries by the 
installation of the hay drier. Weather or 
no weather, he is assured of getting just 
| about 100 per cent efficiency out of his 
hay crops, not only because artificial dry- 
ing delivers all the original alfalfa protein 
and vitamins, but also because there is no 
feeding waste with ground alfalfa. 
| “Of course, you may never be within a 
| thousand miles of the White Swan Farms’ 
drier. But keep your eyes open! Driers of 
various types are being set up in every 
| section of the country. There is at least 
/ one portable model now on the market. 
| In all probability driers will not come into 
| general use for a long time to come. None 
the less they furnish an example of the 
| better use of home-grown feeds that even 
the smallest stockman will do well to 
follow.” 


A SILO in three days, with 
one team and scraper. A trench silo, of 
course. Frank Klotzman, Ringwood, 

| Okla., built it—or scraped it out, to be 
more exact. When the silo was opened, 
Frank put some of the silage and some 
mixed feed before the cows. They ate the 
silage first. Any questions about silo— | 
| how to build, how big to make it, etc.? 


Write Topics’ Editor. 

LATEST indications are acid | 
soil does not keep weeds out of lawns. On | 
the Rhode Island plats, to which acid- | 

| soil-for-weed-killing enthusiasts point, | 
| there are fewer weeds on the plats most | 
| acid, but no species of weeds has been | 
entirely killed out. Some grasses are more 
| tolerant than others of acid soils, and | 
| 
| 


naturally such grasses, if well fed, give the 
weeds fiercer competition on acid soils. 
| The Rhode Island folks say it may not be 
_ the degree of acidity that exerts influence 
on grass species, but maybe some other | 
factor occurring in acid soils. 

The findings of Howard Sprague, hitioa.| 
| omist at New Jersey Experiment Station, | 
| in very extensive turf experiments, | 
| contradict the generally accepted belief | 
| of greenkeepers about weeds and sour soil. 

Says Sprague: ‘“‘The most striking point 
regarding abundance of weeds is the fact | 
that the development of strong acidity has | 
not resulted in any more effective weed | 
control on putting greens than mild acidity 
or alkalinity.” 

One of Our Folks observes that the | 
“best thing to keep weeds out is a good | 
stand of grass.”” And that means not only | 
plenty of plant food, but clean seed to | 

| start with. 


VERY often the electric com- | 
panies make a proposition that Mr. 
Farmer who lives off the main road can | 
build his own line; or if the power com- 
pany builds it, he must pay a higher rate. 
If he builds his own line, and ever sells | | 

his farm, he will realize but little on the | 
| line he has built. Not so good. 

The better way is let the company build 
the line, pay them a higher rate, buy bonds 
of the power company to the amount your 
line would cost you, use the interest to 

| help pay the rate, and if you sell your 
farm you don’t have to give away the line 
you built, but can sell your bonds. Besides, 
you've had electricity, and your money in 
something that could be sold or taken to 
the bank as collateral for a loan. So writes 
C. W. Griffin. 





Not | 


Baking Soda 
does it! 





Whitens teeth - - - 


completely cleans! 


B USH your teeth with Arm & Ham- 
mer Baking Soda for a few days— 
and you will use it always! Not merely 
because it costs so little—but because it 
cleans so thoroughly—because it makes 
teeth sparkle with whiteness ! 


It has a natural “bite” that harmlessly 
removes stains and film. Dentists recomy 
mend it particularly because its alkaline 
reaction neutralizes mouth acids — thus 


checking this cause of tooth decay. 


Use as much as the moistened brush 
will pick up—just as you would any tooth 
powder. But use only the best-—Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda. 
They are identical— both are pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, Available everywhere, 





Whenever the need for Soda Bicarbonate is 

indicated, Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand 

Baking Soda can be used with confidence. 

Both are Bicarbonate of Soda, exceeding in 
purity the U. S. P. standards, 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THIS OIL 


insists on doing 


EXTRA WORK! 


Three-in-One Oil does three things each 
time you use it. It cleans old oil from 
bearings and moving parts. It provides 
lasting Jubrication. It prevents rust. For 
tools, light implements, household devices. 
Sold by all good stores in both handy cans 
and bottles. Write for free sample. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 241 
170 Varick St., New York 
260 2ndAve.,Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Que. 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 
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for out Old py += : 


Separator 


' r | ae ZA 
Re yqrdless of Age. z 
1Cx¢ > 104 
Make or Conaiig 
/¢ 


Write for Trade Offer 

Witte FODAS for our Ane of pod 
Wonderful NEW Low Model Melotte, 

on s most liberal Exchange Pian. 

‘Days Free Trial 

Send for free telling all about the NEW 

Melotte with its mane wonders ut NEW 

Seatures. rite at once for Big New Special Offer. 

The MelotteSeparator, H.B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 

2843 West 19th Street. Dept. A-250 Chicago, Lllinois 


: 






























Lifetime Guarantee 
All Sizes and Styles 
00,000 WITTE Engines In World-Wide Use 
ane , labor and money. Use any cheap 
. Own one and have power 
le for Big Free Catolog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
162A Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


if Walsh Garden Tractor 


A, For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 











SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


SARL WALSH TRACTOR C0. s203°Fafimace Av Se 
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Spreading Them Thin—Travel to Giant 
Forest reached high proportions over the 
past week-end, when a total of 91 persons 
in 273 automobiles checked in at the Ash 
Mountain station.—Los Angeles Times. 


Helping Her Be Generous—PAUL—"“ Dad- 
dy, why don’t you buy Grandma an air 
rifle for her birthday next week?” 
Dappy—“‘Air rifle! Grandma doesn’t 
want an air rifle.”’ 
PauL—“‘I know, but you know how good 
she is about lending her things.” 


At the Motor Show—SEWELL—‘“‘So you 
don’t think Maud is very smart about 
automobiles?”’ 

| JEWELL—‘‘Smart! that girl is so dumb 
she thinks the way you tell the horse- 
power is to lift the hood and count the 
plugs.” 











Mrs. Porcus—“Gaining again! Oh 
dear! I’ll have to cut my calories 
down to eleven bucketsful a day!” 
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Tagging the Tourist — Towson — “‘That 
fellow is certainly not a native here.” 
JOWSON—‘“‘How so?” 
Towson—“I said something about the 
weather being unusual, and he said it was 
| not—it was rotten.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


| It’s getting to be a wise child in Hollywood 
| who knows his current step-father. 

a 
| After all, the life of an automobile is no 
cinch; first it’s 
turned out, then 


ADJUSTABLE 








Why not sectional skirts on 
curtain rollers, to go up and 
down with the styles? 











It is easy to make a husband good-tempered, 
unselfish and polite. You do it by spanking 
him regularly, beginning about the age of 
three. 


Men and women may look and dress alike 
some day, but you can always tell which is 
which by observing which one isn’t going to 
be bothered with silly old rules. 


If the food is something you don’t like and 
the speeches are the kind you’d tune out on 
the radio, it’s a banquet. 


Most wee who clamor for equality know a 
few families they are sure going to snub if 
they ever get rich. 


Hearts and Meters—PHYSIOLOGY TEACH- 
ER—“‘Now tell me, children, what it is 
that keeps throbbing away day and night, 
week after week, year after year, throb- 
bing, throbbing, throbbing, all your life?” 

JANE—“I know, Teacher—the gas 
meter.” 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 





over, then in. 


Credit the business 
depression with 
|one good thing— 
| it gave a lot of men 
| something to belly- 
| ache about besides 
| prohibition. 


| 


| A trade paper says 




















| America invented 
| the sanitary wrap- 
| per. And here I 
| always thought the 
|hen came from 
Asia or Africa. 


and then yelled to 


Two wrongs do not make a right, and yet—when the city men 
in the fast car stopped by the orchard, stole a peck of apples, 
the owner as they drove by the farmhuuse, 
you can’t blame him when he yelled back: “Oh, that’s all right! 
I helped myself to your tools while you were in the orchard!” 
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New Roads to Market 


Continued from page 9 


The hostess must be clean and neat in | 


appearance, cordial and gracious. Guests 
must be made to feel at home and free to 
use the porch or living-room at will. To 
insure that these standards will be main- 
tained constant supervision is provided at 
all times. 


Success of Plan Shown by Results 


EPORTS from the tourist homes 

operating under the Mountain State 
Home Industries during the past season 
reveal the fact that about a dozen homes 
entertained approximately 3,500 guests. 
Both the farm women co-operating in the 
plan and the tourists accommodated voice 
their approval of the system. 

New applications for signs and super- 
vision this year are being made by homes 
not included last season, while it is a com- 
mon occurrence for those passing through 
the larger cities of the East to meet folks 
who were entertained in one of the homes 
last summer. Without exception they are 
generous in their praise of and enthusiastic 
about the reception accorded them, and 
heartily endorse the tourist home plan. 

According to these patrons, they find 
considerable better conditions in these 
supervised Mountain State Tourist Homes 
than in other homes operating under the 
various commercial systems that provide 
accredited signs but no inspection or fol- 
low-up supervision. 

The high record for the past season is 
held by Mrs. Bessie Stemple of Aurora, 
Preston county, who catered to a thousand 
tourists. 

As a result of these supervised farm- 
home tourist resorts many people are being 
attracted to West Virginia and an increas- 
ing number of tourists are coming to see 
its wealth of natural beauty. No other 
single asset in the rural sections of the 
state has as great potential value as the 
mountain and hill scenery. Delightful 
drives bordered by inspiring landscapes 
abound in every part of the state. 


C —____—_ 
Tholex of Adverti 
ndex o vertisers 
June, 1931 
Akron Lamp Co 30 Instruction Bureau..... 36 
Amer. Farm Mach. Co 24 Inter. Harvester Co.. 21 
Amer. Products 4 31 
Amer. Separator Co. 22 x ) , 2 
Amer. Tobacco Co.. IV Cover ent On ; i as = 
Benner & Co 26 
Brooks Appliance Co 30 Lambert Pharmacal Co. of 
Brown Fence & Wire Co. 36 Larus & Bro.Co....... 22 
Lucky Tiger Remedy Co. 31 
Chicago Watch Co. 30 
Church & Dwight, Inc 33 Marshall Co., E. B...... 36 
Coleman Lamp & Stove. 28 Melotte Separator Co... 34 
Coleman, Watson E. 31 Miller Prod. Co., Polk.. 36 
Collette Mfg. Co... 26 
Cuticura. . . 31 Nat'l Carbon Co. IIT Cover 
Classified Adv National Lead Co. 4 
Poultry, Livestock, P 
pany, 3 Paante, Parke, Davis & Co..... 22 
Farms, Fur-Bearing Penna. Grade Crude Oil. 25 
Animals, Miscel- Plapao Co........ . 26 
laneous.. . _.....32,33 Procter & Gamble Co... 24 
Edwards Mfg. Co... 35 Scholl Mfg. Co......... 30 
E-Z-Way Egg Preserver. 24 Sharples Separator Co... 22 
Shaw Mfg. Co...... 22 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 35 §. W. Gold & Silver Co.. 31 
Firestone Tire Co...II Cover Stillman Co....... 30 
Florence Stove Co.. 31 
Ford Motor Co. ... 19 Three-In-One Oil Co.... 34 
Gets-It Company. - 35 Tob. By-Prod. & Chem. 33 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 23 = 
Great North ie 24 Walsh Tractor Co...... 34 
reat Northern Ry Witte Engine Works.... 34 
Hanes Knit.Co., P.H... 27 Wrigley, Jr, Wm....... 33 
Hauck Mfg. Co.... 24 
Hires Co., Chas. E..... 26 Young, Inc, W.F...... 35 


While this index is prepared with great care, we can 
not guarantee against an occasional inaccuracy or 
omission 
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A sure way to increase 
farm profits 


OUR profit is the difference 

between what you get for your 

products and what it costs to 
produce them. You can widen 
your margin of profit by decreas- 
ing your costs, 
The surest way to keep costs at a 
minimum—to avoid the losses that 
sap legitimate profits—is to know 
what your costs are. Use a reliable 
scale. Weigh stock rations. Weigh 
fertilizer. Weigh all goods bought 
and sold. There are a hundred 
uses for a good scale. 
Fairbanks Portable Platform Scales 
cost only a few dollars. They save 
many times their price every year. 
Built entirely of metal. Rust resisting. Do not 
warp. Easily moved. Always accurate. 
See these guaranteed scales at your Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer’s. Or mail the coupon to us for complete informa- 
tion and nearest dealer’s name. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
And 40 principal cities —a service station at each house 
















in FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. S-32 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send pe wy information about Fairbanks Portable Platform Scales and other 
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EDWARDS | When horse goes 


METALSHINGLES | lame... Reach for 















AND ROOFING 
wom | ABSORBINE 
COST LESS 38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 


Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
en a geen — 
r bearing steel. F pany . 
4 / et our prices 


Send soot meneusomente, Get on > 
and samples. reight. Write 
for Catalog No. ist. inten 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
601-651 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 




















ONE DROP ON 


CORNS 


like dead skin. Don’t risk dangerous 
— Removes the whole corn. Acts 

tantly, like a local anaesthetic, to stop 
pain while it works. Doctors approve it. 


PAIN EASES INSTANTLY 4 

teed. Works alik 

CORNS COME OFF nia ccm aan 
hard or soft. 





NE drop of this amazing liquid and 


soon any corn or callus shrivels up 66 9%} =§=6©World’s 
and loosens. Peel it off with your fingers G ETS a IT Fastest Way 





When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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I Jook Swell 
but-I don't 





necessarily 


PLUMP stomach doesn’t 

mean a puppy is well-nourished and 
healthy. It is a sure sign of worms. Worms | 
rob puppies of nourishment. They cause fits. 
All puppies and dogs need worming regularly. | 
For safe, sure results, use Sergeant’s Puppy 


Capsules for round 


and hookworms in | 


pups and Sergeant’s Sure-Shot Capsules for | 


older dogs. Give your dog Sergeant’s Dog 
Food, the balanced ration that contains 


ee of freshly cooked beef. It builds | 


ealth and stamina. 


A Famous Dog Book Free - 


For complete information on how to care 
for your dog, diagnose and treat his ailments, 
feed him properly . . . write for your free 
copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book. 48 pages of 
information that every dog owner needs. 
Contains “Symptom Chart” and many 
pictures. Get your copy. It may save your 
dog’s life. It’s Free. 

Our veterinarian will give you free advice 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


1982 W. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 


Serg ah 
DOG ooo 


“A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG = 
Sole Canadian Agents: Fred J. Whitlow & Co., Toronto 


an 









I A to m 4 = 
u can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
coler-~-dite out the worms, save feed and get 
to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
my Hog Fat. 5), ust send me your nameand  * 


of 


es 


2! MENTION 


Final on We can’t spare 
Old Knives more space for 

the old knives 
we asked about, but here 
are just a few more that cer- 
tainly are past voting age and then some. 


My father, on his way home from the 
Civil War in 1865, found a knife in 
Washington, D. C. It is now mine and 
67 years young. F. E. S., New York 


The knife I carry has been in ~ hard 
65 years. B. , Ohio 


I traded for a pocket-knife in 1880 and 
still have it, so it has been in my possession 
for 51 years. E. P. W., Missouri 


My pocket-knife is only 46 a9 old. 
. L. T., Ohio 


In my pocket has been the same knife for 
34 years. L. T., California 


| Forty-three years old is the age of my 
| knife. E. 


J.M., Michigan 


| The pocket-knife used in our family is 53 


| years old. 


| years old. 


J. M. VanC., Illinois 
My knife is just 52 years old. I bought it 
in 1879. C. A. W., New York 


I am a woman and have owned the same 
knife for 38 years. Have another one 
owned by my grandmother that is 67 
Mrs. J. P. H., Missouri 


“‘Am taking your advice 
and naming my farm,” 
writes J. Whitt Brown, 
Pulaski, Tenn., after reading our reminder 
a couple of months ago. J. Whitt is only 
one of many, if we are to judge by the 


Register Your 
Farm Name? 


| inquiries received asking for suggestions. 


Indian names are asked for, and our 
new list includes some. Will every one 
who has named his farm please send us 
the name, and tell us how long it has 
been in use? We have started a Na- 
tional Register of Farm Names, so that 


| several farms in the same county need not 





cond you 2 $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
the postman only o~ 00 rh pe 1S cents porters when he deliv- 
both packages, The extra package ree, One man 
ht Saeko packages, Pome 530 more in 90 a . If not entirely sat- 
tefied, your money back. Write at once to arshall, Pres, | 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1506, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Get My New Cut Prices | 


Pay 
ere 


i 
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 Bacy Payments. 
Froighs. frown, 16 3 


THE snows ifr 7 ‘ome co.,  deeieatets CLEVELAND, OHIO 


a GOov'T. 
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lendid Salaries. Men end Women, 18-50 
ome or elsewhere. Big list of aw and 


‘How to Qualify’’ mailed F Write 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, ‘457-A, St. | Louis, Mo, 
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have the same name. Protection of the 
farm name is already provided for in some 
states, but in only a few of them. 


While we 
think of it 





Diet for Baby trout 

} Fish Babies must have 

their vitamins. 

In the large hatcheries they 

are first given liver rations, 

but later are weaned from that and given 
horse meat. 


Too Much In New York City, $35,000 
Luxury a year is asked and received, 

for an 18-room apartment. 
Some even higher. Yet they wonder why 
there is Communism and things like that. 


Siamese When you are visiting in Siam, 
Rules there are two things you must not 

do, if you wish to see the royal 
palace and the sacred white elephants. 
Men wearing “‘plus four’ golf pants and 
women without stockings are not ad- 
mitted. 


Shoes and The exports of reptile skins to 
Snakes America from India and 

Brazil amounted to 607,600 
pounds in 1929. Thus fashion is helping 
to reduce the snake population. 


Professor T. T. Odell of 
New York says birds are a 
great help to the pear- 
grower, and that chickadees and red- 
breasted nut-hatches consume a great 
number of adult pear psyllas. Each 
chickadee would eat on an average of 
1,000 psyllas a day. 


The Best 
Seller 


Protect Your 
Friends 


We all wish we were able to 
write a “‘best seller.” Of all 
the many books sold, the fact 
remains that the Bible is still the world’s 
best seller. Last year in the United 
States 14,000,000 Bibles and Testaments 
were sold, and the estimated total sale for 
the world is 36,500,000. It’s a good book 
to own, and better still to read. 


The Bird Book 


“‘We have never seen a bird book like this 
one and we feel that it is very much 
needed.’”’—Nature Magazine. 

“I am pleased with my new book and 
find it to be very adaptable to schoolroom 
needs. My pupils are always interested 
when comes the time for a lesson from 
THE BirRD Book.” North Dakota 
Teacher. And it was written for you. 
THE BirD Book, Price $2, Postpaid, 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a 
member of The Liberty Bel! Bird 
Club, and promise to study and 
protect all song and insectivorous 
birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 923,898 good folks have 
signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and 
address, enclose ten cents, send 
it to us, and 
your name will 
enrolled 
and the club 
button and 16- 
page guide sent 


One more picture, and 
a very seasonable one be 
for June, from our re- 
cent Photograph con- 
test. F ee was 

A. J. K., of Plymouth, 


Mass. It was one of . 
several receiving Hon- you. The Lib- 
orable Mention, and erty Bell Bird 
pear’, pave cone Club, The Farm 
tter if the subject i. 
eet " gaia Journal, Phila 
very likely delphia, Pa. 
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Eveready Flashlights provide portable light whenever, 
wherever needed. Load your flashlight with Eveready 
Flashlight Batteries, the kind that’s known for longer 
life and costs but 10c each. >> Eveready Dry Cells 
give white-hot sparks for power... use them on 


doorbell, buzzer, engine-circuits. >} Battery-powered 


radio sets jump back to new-set freshness with 
Eveready Layerbilt ‘‘B’’ Batteries. >> All Evereadys are 
dated at the factory. You get them fresh and fully 


loaded with power-spurting electricity. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 














Sunshine Mellows 


Hea’ 
Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 








Everyone knows that sun- 
shine mellows — that’s why the 
“TOASTING” process includes the 
use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 
STRIKE = made of the finest tobaccos 
=the Cream of the Crop=THEN 
“IT’S TOASTED” = an extra, secret 
heating process. Harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos are ex- 
pelled by “TOASTING.” These irri- 
tants are sold to others. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. 
No wonder LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat. 








“It’s toasted’ ' 


Your Throat Protection—a against irritation—against cough 








© 1931, The A. T. Co., 





Mfrs. 






















The advice of your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take plenty 
of exercise in the mellow 
sunshine, and have a 
periodic check-up on the 
health of your body. 





TUNE IN- 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 


N.B.C. networks. 




















